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MORE WIZARDS. That telephone men know their algebra is 
proved conclusively by the deluge of correct answers to the tele- 
phone number puzzle published in the October 26 issue of 
TELEPHONY. Here are some of the contestants and their com- 
ments: 


J. M. BLAND, VETERANS HOSPITAL, WARD A-1, OTUN, N. C. 
Says Mr. Bland, formerly a lineman for the Carolina Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Tarboro, N. C., “Here’s the answer, but [instead of 
calling the gal] I think I would have gone to the movies.” 


C. W. LEMONT OF LEMONT’S, LINCOLN, NEB. “Until I read 
your second item about the telephone number, it did not occur to 
me to see if I remembered anything I had learned back in 1902. 
Ill bet there are many high school kids in second semester Algebra 
who can do this problem, but two sides of 8% x 1l-in. paper— 
Ye Gods and Little Fishes—Mr. Clapham must have gone to col- 
lege! Here it is on one side of note paper and in ink!” 


[Editor’s Note: Winner Clapham’s handwriting was larger than 
Ink User Lemont’s and we’ve microscoped the former’s handiwork 
for erasures but couldn’t find any. Maybe he just prefers pencil. | 


FRANCIS L. MIKSA, SWITCHMAN, ILLINOIS BELL TELE- 
PHONE CO., AURORA, ILL. “Enjoyed the problem. Why don’t 
you propose a problem or puzzle each month in your department? 
I believe it would please a large section of your readers.” 


HUGH D. STRAUGHN, SOUTHWEST ARKANSAS TELEPHONE 
CO., GLENWOOD, ARK. “Mathematical Wizard?” 


HOLLYWOOD WOLFE! James D. Wolfe, desk officer at the 
Hollywood, Calif., police station, says he wondered why some 
women hang up when he answers the telephone. Then he dis- 
covered he had been announcing, without much pause between the 
words: “Hollywood—Wolfe!” 


HELLO, MOM! These familiar words, spoken by Michael De 
Bartolo by trans-Atlantic telephone from Rome, Italy, to Mrs. 
Joseph De Bartolo in Quincy, Mass., brought joyous tears to the 
mother’s eyes. Her soldier-son had been reported missing in action 
since March, 1944, and just this month was discovered in Rome. 


“SEE YOU IN CHURCH.” And the bride-to-be who said these 
famous words te her future husband by mobile radio-telephone 
wasn’t kidding. Patrina Frances Vulpeta picked up the telephone 
installed in a Chicago City Hall Limousine Service car and spoke 
to Joseph Ciolino whom she was to marry within a few minutes. 
He was waiting at the church. 


WELL, ALL REET! Not blacked out because his date bait’s off- 
the-beam hearing kept him from making with the jive talk over 
the Ameche, 17-year-old Douglas Baird of Whitesboro, N. Y., 
worked out a gadget which made his woo pitching copasetic, and 
already has paid off in a college scholarship and bids from indus- 
trial organizations. 

Doug set to work in his cellar and built an amplifier which can 
be used for the kard-of-hearing and turned off when persons with 
normal hearing wish to use the telephone. 
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has therefore been designed to receive impulses before they 
become too distorted and re-transmit them at the correct 
speed and ratio within narrow limits. 

has capacity for storing 40 impulses so that the 
never overtakes the * output.” 
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it can be “jacked” in or out. 
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HERE ARE THE FACTS 


SITA President R. A. Lumpkin, in commenting at recent state tele- 

phone conventions upon the statement of the national association’s 

executive vice president, Clyde S. Bailey, at the recent hearing of 
the Georgia Public Service Commission concerning the telephone service 
situation in that state, made a statement which should make a deep im- 
pression on state regulatory commissions and the public. 

Mr. Lumpkin stated that Mr. Bailey’s statement (TELEPHONY, No- 
vember 2, page 11), explaining the obstacles which face operating com- 
panies and their manufacturers and suppliers in satisfying service and 
equipment demands in this day of raw materials and manpower shortages, 
should be sufficient to satisfy not only the Georgia commission, but all 
commissions and the public in general that in supplying telephone service, 
our industry faces no fewer difficulties than those which are faced by the 
manufacturers of practically all products and services in meeting the 
public demand. 

The Georgia commission ordered 115 Independent companies and the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph. Co. to appear on October 23 to 
tell why telephone service cannot be improved and expanded. Independ- 
ent manufacturers also appeared at the hearing, explaining the conditions 
confronting them in producing sufficient equipment to meet current 
demands for telephone service. 

While we do not know what findings the Georgia commission will 
make as a result of the hearing, it did afford an opportunity for the 
industry to present formally information as to the reasons why the tele- 
phone industry as a whole has not been able to catch up with the demand 
for service. Of course, it is an old story to the industry and one which 
should be well understood by the public and commissions without holding 
hearings which consume valuable time of the personnel of operating 
companies, manufacturers and the commissions themselves. 

It’s the same story that confronts producers of automobiles, refrig- 
erators and almost every other conceivable product and service in meet- 
ing the huge demand for those ‘items. The people know it takes raw 
materials and manpower to produce these items and they know that there 
is a shortage of raw materials, brought about, mainly, by work stoppages, 
and a manpower shortage—so up to now at least they have taken the 
situation more or less as a matter of course. 

But when it comes to telephone service, the situation seems to be dif- 
ferent. It also takes raw materials and manpower to produce equipment 
through which telephone service is rendered to the public, and why the 
public and commissions should become so exercised because telephone 
companies cannot meet the unprecedented demand for telephone service 
under present shortages is difficult to understand. 

The telephone industry, through testimony of operating companies, 
the USITA and manufacturers, has given a true and detailed story to the 
Georgia commission as to the difficult situation confronting it. As Mr. 
Lumpkin states, that story should satisfy that commission and all com- 
missions that the industry is doing just about all it can do to meet the 
demands of the public under severe conditions not of its own making. 
We hope it will result in a cessation of further costly and time-con- 
2 suming broadside hearings and unwarranted attacks against the telephone 
industry. 
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SMALL COMPANIES FOUNDATION 
Of The Enterpruse System 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 
TELEPHONY's Washington Editor 


T MAY be true, as the saying goes, 
: that good things come in small pack- 

ages. But, that very statement car- 
ries with it a strong inference that a 
pretty good package is necessary for 
protection. Otherwise the valuable 
small item might well get damaged, 
mislaid and even lost by very reason 
of its inconspicuous size. 

Small business in the United States 
is admittedly a good thing. It is, in- 
deed, the real basis for our traditional 
system of free private enterprise. It 
would be impossible for our great in- 
dustrial combinations (all of which had 
small beginnings, themselves) to con- 
tinue to thrive and operate successfully 
in this land of ours without a multi- 
tude of small supplementary companies 
engaged in servicing or supplying the 
big concern. 

For example, where would our great 
General Motors Corp. be without thou- 
sands of independent sales and service 
companies all over the land, many so 
small as to operate out of the front 
rooms of a crossroads garage? Where 
would the great General Electric Co. 
be without the legion of independent 
radio and appliance retail dealers to 
distribute its products to the nation? 
One could go on and on with all the 


Small telephone company just as important as large company 

in its own sphere of operation. . . . If we do not firm up the 

foundation of the small company, the whole system of free 
private enterprise must suffer. 


other big names on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


Some idea of the real importance of 
small company operations to the eco- 
nomic life of this nation may be ob- 
tained from the estimates of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce for 1939— 
the last year of normal peacetime op- 
eration before the outbreak of the great 
conflict in Europe which began World 
War II. During that year 93 per cent 
of all business concerns in this country 
were small. These small units ac- 
counted for 45 per cent of the workers 
and 34 per cent of the business of the 
nation. In 1939, the department esti- 
mates showed that 92 per cent of all 
manufacturing concerns, 93 per cent 
of all construction concerns, and 77 per 
cent of all wholesaling concerns were 
“small.” 


The following table gives a com- 
plete breakdown, according to the na- 
ture of various lines of enterprise, of 
the ratio of small business to total 
business in the United States: 


SMALL BUSINESS 1939 





Note particularly the high percent- 
age of small business concerns engaged 
as “service establishments” — 98.7 per 
cent and highest of all the classifica- 
tions. This is of special significance in 
considering the status of small Inde- 
pendent telephone companies, because 
they also belong in the category of 
“service establishments.” Here is 
another table based on commerce de- 
partment figures which gives about the 
same picture from a different angle— 
the angle of the small employer. Ob- 
serve especially the “public utility” 
classification. 


Per Cent of Firms with Less Than Four 
Employes' by Industry Groups, 1939 


Industry Group Per Cent 
Cg Er 
Service industries ................. 89.5 
Transportation, communication, 
and public utilities................ 85.8 
Finance, insurance and real estate... .83.8 
EEE ELE TERR INT ie 16.4 
Contract construction ................72.3 
ES ere —_— . 
 Seccdcdiamne aban’ eek ee 47.6 
Mining ..... ss cil detlo sp da i sb ain 


‘Survey of Current Business, May 1944, 
pp. 12-14. 

°*The percentages here differ from those in 
the Table on Small Business 1939 for the 
reason that the basis is different. 


RATIO OF SMALL 
BUSINESS TO 











TOTAL UNITED STATES SMALL BUSINESS U. S. TOTAL 
Number of Value of* Number of Value of * Estab- Value’ 
Establish- Output Establish- Output lish Person- of 
ments Personnel’ Million $ ments Personnel! Million $ ments nel’ Output 
Service Establishments .... 646,028 1,754,538 3,420 637,585 1,294,724 2,241 98.7 73.8 65.5 
Places of Amusement...... 44,917 257,200 998 40,351 145,640 333 89.8 56.6 33.4 
_.. RRA eee 27,987 362,047 863 25,224 111,183 229 90.1 30.7 26.5 
Construction Firms ....... 215,050 1,300,439 4,520 200,299 610,740 1,546 93.1 47.0 34.2 
Manufacturing ........... 184,230 7,886,567 56,843 168,814 2,358,968 17,367 916 29.9 30.6 
ee 1,770,355 6,210,788 42,042 1,614,310 3,487,984 17,836 91.2 56.2 42.4 
Re ee 92,794 912,795 19,419 71,681 355,731 4,100 77.2 39.0 21.1 
IN) 4 Sica ward we ake 2,981,361 18,684,374 128,105 2,758,264 8,364,970 43,652 925 448 34.1 
NOTE: Small Business: Manufacturing plants with 100 or less wage earners; wholesale establishments with less than $200,000 annual sales volume; retail stores, service 
establishments, hotels, places of amusement and construction establishments with sales or receipts of less than $50,000 
1Proprietors and employees except for manufacturing which includes only wage earners 
2Value of product for manufacturing; sales for wholesaling and retailing; receipts for service establishments, hotels, and places of amusement; value of work performed for 
construction. 
3Wholesale merchants. 
*Approximate—Source N. Y. Trust Co. ‘‘The Index’’—Autumn 1942 
Source: Computed from Censuses of Manufacture and Business. 
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Right off the well-informed reader of 
these pages may well ask—with honest 
bewilderment—“How can this status of 
importance of small company units be 
true in the telephone field? It may be 
true in other lines. But surely, with the 
Bell System companies serving about 
four-fifths of all the telephone sub- 
scribers in the country and doing about 
90 per cent of the dollar-volume of 
business, it can hardly be said that the 
Independent companies (some of which, 
incidentally, could hardly be called 
“small business”) form any major basis 
for the telephone industry. Something 
is wrong with your picture, some- 
where.” 

No, gentle reader, with all due re- 
spect your correspondent still submits 
that the preponderance of Bell organi- 
zation activity in the telephone field 
does not subtract one iota from the im- 
portance of the Independent telephone 
company’s position, even to the small- 
est unit. 

The explanation of this paradox lies 
in the distinction which must be made 
between non-regulated competitive en- 
terprise and regulated enterprise, such 
as the telephone business or any other 
public utility. If a competitive non- 
regulated enterprise, such as the manu- 
facturing of automobiles, were domin- 
ated by one corporate organization to 
the extent of 80 or 90 per cent, the 
result would be so near a monopoly as 
to raise a curious question whether the 
“competition” could (or even should) 
survive. But when we deal with a regu- 
lated utility industry, such as the tele- 
phone business, we are dealing with a 
service which is already, admittedly, a 
“monopoly,” in a territorial sense, by 
its very nature. In consequence, the 
Independent telephone company does 
not “compete” with the Bell organiza- 
tion, nor vice versa. Each has its own 
sphere of operations, and, within that 
sphere, it amounts to 100 per cent of 
the telephone business, whether it is a 
Bell or an Independent. 

It follows from this distinction, that 
it is erroneous to gauge the industrial 
importance of the small Independent 
telephone company (or even all Inde- 
pendents as a class) by their relative 
ratio to Bell company operation as to 
dollar volume business or subscribers 
served, number of employes, or any 
other standard comparison. It is a 
superficially plausible but inherently 
Spacious comparison—recalling Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s witty remark about the 
chestnut horse and the horse chestnut. 

No, the telephone company, regard- 
less of corporate affiliation, must be 
considered with relation to the com- 
munity or area in which it serves. If 
that community or area is served by 
an Independent telephone company (as 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, December 4 and 5. 


Minnesota Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul. 
January 27, 28 and 29, 1947. 

Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Ft. Des Moines, 
Des Moines, February 5 and 6, 


1947. 


Illinois Telephone Association, 


Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, 
April 3 and 4, 1947. 
Nebraska Telephone Associa- 


tion, Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, April 


8 and 9, 1947. 


United States Independent 
Telephone Association Executives’ 
Conference, Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, April 14 and 15, 
1947. 


Indiana Telephone Association 
(no hotel selected), May 7 and 8, 
1947. 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, October 14, 15 and 16, 
1947. 











a result of economic developments 
through the years) the welfare and im- 
portance of that company is just as 
paramount from the standpoint of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity as if it 
were served by a Bell company. No one 
would admit this more readily than the 
policy-making officials of the Bell or- 
ganization itself. The best evidence, 
of course, is the Kingsbury Commit- 
ment which has served to preserve the 
status quo between Bell and Independ- 
ents for these many years. 


This policy was adopted as the re- 
sult of recognition, within the tele- 
phone industry, that it was to the ad- 
vantage of the industry as a whole to 
stabilize the relative field of Bell and 
Independent operations. The Bell people 
realized that they could be injured just 
as seriously by political repercussions 
which might well follow any attempt 
to occupy the entire telephone field as 
the Independent companies might suffer 
as the result of Bell acquisition. It was 
agreed that there was a field and a 
place for both groups, and that the 
public, at large, would be _ better 
served on a “to-each-his-own” basis. 

The economic importance of the typi- 
cal small telephone company, therefore, 
must be considered in its own commu- 
nity setting, rather than with relation 
to other telephone companies, operat- 
ing in other communities. Its fate and 





fortune are tied up, to a far greater 
extent, with the general fortune of 
business in that community, than with 
the fortune of another telephone com- 
pany in another state or area. 


If the local telephone company fails, 
it is the local community—not another 
— which suffers in terms of employ- 
ment, public convenience and necessity, 
loss to local investors. Viewed in this 
light, the average small telephone com- 
pany is about in the same boat as the 
local butcher, baker and candlestick- 
maker. There is one important excep- 
tion. Its rates are limited by regulatory 
law. The other small businessmen are 
not so restricted. 


So let us go back to the importance 
of the “package,” which our small 
“good things” must have for their pro- 
tection. First of all, consider the prob- 
lem of the small telephone companies’ 
local neighbors—the other small, but 
unregulated, business — the butcher, 
the baker, the candlestick-maker. Here 
is what Alexander Calder, chairman of 
the finance committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers says 
about their “packaging” problem. He 
states: 


Despite the frequent statements that 
the future existence of democracy and 
the free enterprise system depends 
upon the continuance of small business 
enterprise, current interest in this 
group centers largely around the ques- 
tions of: (1) Taxation; (2) technical, 
economic and managerial advice; and 
(3) financial aid—both loans and ven- 
ture capital. Efforts to reduce taxes 
which have resulted in an increase in 
the excess-profits tax exemption from 
$10,000 to $25,000 beginning with the 
tax year 1946 and efforts to make 
available technical and managerial ad- 
vice and to aid in financing small busi- 
nesses are indications of the extensive 
assistance being offered to small con- 
cerns in obtaining a larger volume of 
business and to enable them to compete 
more successfully with larger concerns. 
This is an encouraging trend, for it 
should be remembered that large busi- 
nesses are the outgrowth of small ones 
or combinations of same. 

Both large and small business units 
have existed side by side for a great 
many years and it is a fairly safe 
guess that in all probability both will 
continue in the years ahead. The qual- 
ity of service does not depend upon size 
alone. A large business is not neces- 
sarily bad, neither is a small business 
always good. But both have certain 
advantages over the other which en- 
able them to compete in a free economy 
without destroying each other. 

Since small business does not have 
easy access to the large capital and in- 
vestment markets, it has not been able 
to obtain funds as easily and as cheaply 
in the past as have many large cor- 
porations. This situation has been 
cited as a reason why the government 
should establish special financial insti- 
tutions to help small business. Others 
advocate a government guarantee of 
loans and advances to small business. 
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In some quarters, the desire to help has 
acquired a political tinge. And there 
are still others who oppose any govern- 
ment participation whatsoever. 

Before we discard or modify the proc- 
esses which since the founding of this 
nation have permitted individuals with 
business ambitions to build from a 
wilderness the outstanding economy in 
world history, we should realize that 
such an achievement would have been 
impossible if these processes had been 
unsound or unfair. In the past the new 
and small enterpriser had to rely largely 
on his friends, relatives, and his local 
bank for venture capital and credit ac- 
commodation. This method served as a 
brake on unwise ventures as the entre- 
preneur had to convince the people who 
possessed venture money that he was 
both worthy of trust and capable. It is 
to be doubted if any other source of 
capital could have the facilities of 
evaluation and appraisal possessed by 
a man’s friends, relatives or his neigh- 
borhood bank. 

However, in my 35 years of business 
experience I have observed that honest, 
ambitious men and women with entre- 
preneural ideas have difficulty in rais- 
ing venture capital in times of depres- 
sion—just the time that more produc- 
tion is required to raise employment 
and income. Surely there must be some 
way in which the brain power back of 
our enterprise system can devise meth- 
ods of providing capital to worthy 
people at such times. 


In addition to this serious problem 
so strongly posed by Mr. Calder (with 
relation to non-regulated industry) is 
the position of the small telephone com- 
pany with its rate structure frozen 
fast by law. 


The butcher and his non-regulated 
friends may freely raise their prices to 
reflect rising operating costs. They 
are subject, of course, to competition. 
They can price themselves right out of 
the market. This is a valuable check 
on their operations. The telephone com- 
pany is usually at the mercy of the 
state public service commission. Its 
fate rests in somebody else’s hands. The 
butcher, et al, can make their own 
“packages.” The small telephone com- 
pany has to take whatever is given to 
it. 

Now, it is so easy for the state com- 
missions, with the best intentions in 
the world, to follow some pattern made 
by a court or federal commission (with 
ready access to national reputation, 
but less claim to an actual economic 
omniscience). For example, when the 
Federal Power Commission (which has 
been almost annually predicting a na- 
tional electric power shortage since 
before the war—but which never ma- 
terialized) keeps dropping its allowance 
for “return” state commissions may be 
impressed. The FPC used to give all 
natural gas companies a 6% per cent 
“return” on net original cost. In the 
Mississippi Fuel Case the allowance 
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slipped to 6 per cent. In the recent 
Safe Harbor Interstate Electric Case 
the “return” skidded to 5 per cent. 


Lest you think this is a lot of “power” 
stuff, just keep in mind that the state 
commissions are probably more influ- 
enced by the FPC than by the FCC. 
There is a temptation for some state 
commissions to apply the FPC yard- 
stick to the telephone companies—large 
and small—as well as to the gas and 
electric companies. Many state com- 
missions, of course, will recognize the 
need for equitable distinction. The 
recent penetrating analysis of the 
rural telephone problem by that well- 
grounded expert, Commissioner Whit- 
ney of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission (given at the Los Angeles 
Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utility Commis- 
sioners) is encouraging because of its 
depth of background and breadth of 
vision. 

(Mr. Whitney's address will be pub- 
lished in a future issue of TELEPHONY.) 

But it is so politically easy for a 
state commission to follow federal com- 
mission precedent and apply a pre- 
conceived pattern blindly to all utili- 
ties, large and small. The danger of 
real hardship for the small telephone 
company, on this score, must be ad- 
mitted. 


It is doubtless difficult enough for 
even a large power company regulated 
by the FPC to get by on a 5 to 6 per 
cent “return.” But how can the little 
company, with so much more expense 
(per dollar revenue), hope to break 
even on such an allowance? 


The very fact that a small company 
has to pay more for financing and 
credit shows that blind application of 
the same yardstick to the large and 
small company is unfair. It costs the 
average bank about the same money to 
handle a $10,000 loan as a $50,000 loan. 
A good many small companies are not 
even organized in such a way as to 
show real cause on a strict “original 
cost accounting” basis. So they are 
caught in an unfair position as com- 
pared with larger companies which 
have learned the necessity of keeping 
track of every penny and pin of plant 
investment. 

Well, let’s get on to the conclusion. 
The small telephone companies are in 
a bad way. Nobody denies that. They 
are necessary and helpful. Nobody de- 
nies that. They are faced with a serious 
economic dislocation in an inflationary 
trend. And, no one will deny that. 


So, what to do. Here is a five-point 
program for what it’s worth. 


(1) No time should be lost by small 
companies in instituting rate increase 


petitions to take care of necessary costs 
of service and improvements. 


(2) The state commission must ree- 
ognize the peculiar difficulties of the 
small company. If a 6 per cent return 
is fair for a large company, an 8 or 
even 10 per cent return may be an ab- 
solute necessity for a smaller company, 


(3) Where small companies are 
really faced with a helpless financia] 
position they should consider the ad- 
vantages of voluntary union with a 
neighboring company. Otherwise, pub- 
lic demand for service may lawfully 
take the decision out of their hands, 
Marriage by choice and arrangement is 
preferable to a shotgun marriage by 
edict of a bankruptcy court. 


(4) The small company must evalu- 
ate its position with respect to modern 
demands and modern service. The war 
is over. People are willing to pay 
higher rates but only for a higher 
grade of service. 


(5) The balance of the industry has 
a distinct obligation to assist, in what- 
ever way possible. (Blueprints are obvi- 
ously impossible here.) The manufac- 
turers can assist by research and dis- 
tribution on terms which the little com- 
panies can meet. The larger Independ- 
ents can assist through association 
work designed to get the true picture 
before the regulatory authorities. Even 
the Bell telephone people have a defi- 
nite stake here which cannot be kissed 
off by saying “I am not my bvrother’s 
keeper.” 


As to the last point, Bell people are 
probably weary of puns about their 
organization based on that best seller 
of yesteryear, “For Whom the Bell 
Tolls.” But there is plenty of pertinent 
significance in the beautiful verse 
which Ernest Hemingway selected for 
his popular novel. 


The reader may recall the circum- 
stances of that quotation—to the effect 
that one hears of a funeral, one should 
not “send to learn for whom the bell 
tolls; it tolls for thee.” The inference 
is that when any member of the human 
race dies, all of us who survive also 
die, just a little bit—pro tanto. Bio- 
logically speaking, this may be dis- 
missed as poetical fancy. But economi- 
cally applied it is the gospel truth. 


When a small company dies, some- 
thing dies in all the rest of the com- 
munity in which it operated. Other 
businesses must absorb the displaced 
employes; other businesses must make 
some provision for handling the service 
defaulted. The local public must suffer 
the loss, or at least, transition to alter- 
nate service. The small company own- 
ers, of course, literally take it on the 
chin. All told, it’s “one world” eco- 
nomically (to borrow the Willkie ex- 
pression). If we do not firm up the 
foundation of the small company, the 
whole system of free private enterprise 
must suffer. 
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HE sub-station protector, accord- 

ing to manufacturers’ specifications, 

is efficient only when it is connected 
to a low resistance ground. 

Since it is necessary that the ground 
resistance should not exceed five ohms, 
the resistance of all ground rod instal- 
lations should be measured. 

There are two common methods of 
measuring ground resistance. For 
either method two auxiliary reference 
grounds are used. These grounds are 
driven to a depth of two or three feet 
at a distance of five or 10 ft. from the 
ground being tested. In Fig. 1, A is 
ground being measured, B and C are 
the reference grounds. 


Megger or Direct Reading Method 

The Megger or direct reading method 
of measuring ground resistance is rec- 
ommended because it indicates accurate 
direct readings in ohms. There is little 
change of a mistake as compared to 
the possibility of an error in arriving 








Part XXIII. Installation and 
Maintenance of Sub-Station Pro- 
tectors, Section 2. Section 1 ap- 
peared in the November 16 issue, 
page 16. 











at the answer by more complicated 
methods. 

Connect insulated test leads between 
each of the three grounds and the 
proper terminals on the testing instru- 
ment. Follow instruction supplied by 
the manufacturers of these instru- 
ments. A hand generator or battery 
supplies the test current. The reading 
of the instrument meter is the resist- 
ance of the ground being tested. 


Voltmeter-Ammeter Method 

A voltmeter, ammeter and dry cell 
battery or a known voltage battery 
and ammeter are used in this method. 
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is resistance, E indicates volts, and I 
indicates amperes, to find the resist- 
ance between the various rods. For a 
complete discussion of Ohm’s Law see 
Part III appearing in the August 12, 
1944 issue. 

Using Ohm’s Law, determine resist- 
ance between rods A and B. This is r. 
Determine resistance between rods A 
and C. This is r’. Determine resistance 
between rods B and C. This is r°. Then 
the formula to determine the resistance 
of rod A (R) is as follows: 


As an example, assume r is 22 ohms, 
Then, 


1 


r' is 24 ohms and r’ is 28 ohms. 
22 + 24 — 28 18 
R —_ ~~ 
2 2 
This is the resistance of the perma- 
nent ground A. 








= 9 ohms. 


When the resistance of the perma- 
nent ground is more than five ohms, 
corrective measures should be taken to 
lower the ground resistance. 

Three methods of lowering ground 
resistance are available. The one to use 
depends to a great extent upon local 
conditions. 
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Fig. 3 


Additional Ground Rods 

Additional standard five-foot tele- 
phone ground rods can be used where 
the resistance of the first rod is not 
more than 25 ohms, or where it is im- 
practical to drive a deeper ground. In 
this method, a second ground rod is 
placed at least six feet from the first 
rod and is connected to the protector 
ground wire (see Fig. 2). The combined 
resistance of the two rods in parallel 
will result in an approximate 40 per 
cent reduction in the ground resistance 
of a single rod. If necessary, additional 





Fig. 4 


ground rods connected in parallel with 
these two rods will further lower the 
ground resistance. 


Longer Ground Rod 

In some localities longer ground rods 
are required to reach permanent mois- 
ture bearing soil. Generally, a 10-ft. 
rod will produce the desired results. 
However, sectional rods are available 
that make possible the installation of a 
deep ground extending 30, 40 or 50 ft. 
below the earth’s surface. 

Increasing the depth of the ground 
rod installation is recommended, rather 
than to attempt to improve the ground 
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by increasing the diameter of the rod 
being used. 


Soil Treatment 

Often a ground must be installed in 
rocky soil or in places where solid rock 
is a few feet below the surface. Con- 
ditions of this nature rule out deep 
grounds and the installation of addi- 
tional rods does little to lower the 
combined resistance of the ground. 

In these cases the answer lies in soil 
treatment. The principle of soil treat- 
ment involves the addition of chemicals 
to the soil to draw moisture to the rod 
installation from surrounding areas. 
Generally speaking, adding moisture to 
the soil tends to lower the ground re- 
sistance. 

Common rock salt, copper sulphate 
and crystals of magnesium sulphate 
are suggested as chemicals to be used 
for soil treatment. Do not place the 
chemicals in direct contact with the 
rod. Instead, treat the soil either by 
the trench or the container method. 
The trench method is most efficient 
whereas the container method can be 
used to advantage where 
limited. 


space is 


Trench Method (See Fig. 3) 

Lay out a trench by outlining two 
circles around the rod. The inner cir- 
cle to be 1% ft. in diameter and the 
outer circle 34% ft. in diameter. Care- 
fully remove the sod between the two 
circles and dig a trench to a depth of 
16 or 18 ins. Now, fill the trench to a 
depth of 10 ins. with soil treating 
material. Replace sufficient dirt to per- 
mit proper replacement of the sod. 
The ground wire to the protector usu- 
ally can be placed in this layer of dirt 
or just under the sod. Replace the sod, 
tamp down smooth and dispose of the 
excess dirt. 


Soak the treated area with water 
after the installation is completed, 
Thereafter, normal rainfall shou!d keep 
the area sufficiently moist. 


Container Method (See Fig. 4) 

Where there is insufficient space to 
permit the use of an encircling trench, 
the soil treating material can be placed 
in a standard length of eight-inch 
glazed tile. Place the tile approxi- 
mately four inches from the rod and 
flush with the surface of the ground. 

Next, fill the tile to within three or 
four inches of the top with the soil 
treating material. Fill the tile level- 
full with water and cap with a per- 
forated cover similar to that used ina 
basement floor drain. 

As the original water and subse- 
quent rain water soaks through the 
treated area, it carries the treating 
solution into the ground around the 
rod. The treated soil draws moisture 
from the surrounding area. As stated 
before, this action lowers the ground 
resistance. After the solution has fil- 
tered through the soil, it has little 
corrosive effect on a standard copper 
ground rod. 

Protector ground rods that have been 
installed in treated earth should be 
inspected at least once each year. Dur- 
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Fig. 5 


ing the first inspection it may be 
necessary to add soil treating material 
to the trench or container. After that, 
additional treatment may not be re- 
quired for two or three years. How- 
ever, to be sure, make the inspection 
on each maintenance visit or at yearly 
intervals. 
Ground Clamps 

Where the ground connection is to 


be made to a cold water pipe or other 
appropriate grounded pipe, use an ap- 
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proved station ground clamp. There 
are several types and styles of station 
ground clamps on the market today, 
however, a few general suggestions 
apply to all makes. 

The pipe should be cleaned thor- 
oughly where the clamp is to be in- 
stalled. Handy strips of abrasive cloth 
are available for use in this operation. 
Most water pipes are galvanized, there- 
fore, it is necessary only to clean away 
the dirt or film that has settled on the 
galvanizing. Galvanizing is a zinc 
coating which is a good conductor of 
electricity. Some water pipes will be 
found coated with any one of many 
varieties of paint applied over the 
galvanizing. Before attempting to 
polish the surface of painted pipe, 
scrape away the paint with a hand file 
or similar scraping tool. Be careful 
not to break through the galvanizing 
or to pierce the walls of lead pipes. 

Condensation usually forms on cold 
water pipes during humid summer 
days, therefore, attempt to place the 
set screw of the clamp on either side 
or on top of the pipe. If the clamp is 
directly under the pipe, the set screw 
and wire terminating nut and washer 
will remain wet and soon will become 
corroded. This could cause a high 
resistance ground connection which 
should be avoided. If a strap type 
clamp is used, cut off any excess or 
unused portion of the strap after the 
clamp is installed. 


Ground Wire 

When fastening the ground wire to 
the ground clamp, remove the outer in- 
sulation of the wire and thoroughly 
clean the conductor. Place the wire 
under the washer and three-quarters 
of the way around the terminating 
screw in the direction the nut or screw 
tightens. Leave about one-eighth inch 
of bare wire between the terminal 
washer and the insulation of the wire 
(see Fig. 5). This helps prevent bits of 
insulation from becoming lodged under 
the terminating nut or washer. 

The size of ground wire to use for 
the station protector ground depends 
upon the number of protectors in- 
stalled, or which may be installed, at 
the same location. Following are typi- 
cal ground wires with the maximum 
number of protectors each serve: 


Maximum Number 
Of Protectors 


Size of Wire, 
B and S Gauge 


No. 18 1 
No. 14 3 
No. 12 5 
No. 10 8 
No. 6 Any Number 


Often it is desirable to regroup or 
relocate one or more station protectors 
to secure a better plant maintenance 
condition. Where this type of work is 
planned, generally, it is advisable to 
run new protector grounds. If this is 
done, select the proper size wire to give 
adequate protection. Also, when multi- 


ple protector installations are found 
with an improper size ground wire, 
make arrangements to have the condi- 
tion corrected as soon as possible. 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers specifies that protector ground 
wires should be run open except when 
they are placed in conduit of approved 
construction. This means that ground 
wires should not be fished over ceilings 
or between walls. 


Proper Clearance 


If possible, proper clearance should 
be maintained between ground wires 
and foreign wires or other obstructions. 
In this respect, ground wires are con- 
sidered the same as other inside or 
station wires. Table I lists typical 
minimum clearances and also the pro- 
tection that should be installed if these 
clearances cannot be obtained. 


It will be noted from a study of 
Table I that, among other things, sep- 
aration or protection is required as a 
ground wire passes an exposed tele- 
phone drop wire. 

A ground wire may be touching a 
station or instrument wire, it may pass 
through the same hole or be placed in 
the same wire moulding with the in- 
strument wire, however, in open runs 
the ground wire should be placed under 
separate fasteners as required. Also, 
it is well to note that ground wires 
should not be placed in ring runs. 





Crossing or Paralleling 
This Obstruction 





Through Metal Gratings......... 
Behind Fire Shutters........... 
Around Sharp Corners.......... 


Table | 


Minimum 
Clearance 


a I a ns in gs Ge A Wi awe AD A Rd So dlch ates 6 Ft. | 
BN EEE OT I Or ier 6 Ft. | 
oa 5 ga ginal a we oe ANE we de Ala aioe ain ta ot ie as 6 In. 
II Cong. gtd oh anh a Sian gan oe Ss ia lille WM gewtaie Orie oad 4 In. 
Open Power Wiring (Not over 750 volts)................... 2 In. | 
Open Signal Wires (Run beyond building and not equipped with 
ee errr errr re oe ee 2 In. 
a ee care re ee ere ee 2 In. 
Se ee ree ee ee ee eee 4 In. 
Other Foreign Wiring and Ground Wires (Except radio)...... y In. 
Open Signal Wires (Inside or equipped with approved protector 
nn Pn. : obs aad eas cw ke ehewe eh oe ee ee iy In. 
RN oS ct a a Oa Rd ea we ni aare 14% In. | 
cS ee een ee ee \% In. 
EE ee ee eee Pree 4 In 


ee | 


Clearances for Telephone Ground Wire or Protection to Apply 


If Not Obtainable, 
Apply This Protec- 


tion to Wire. 


None. Maintain 6-ft. 
clearance. 


Use lead cable and 
ground sheath. 


Porcelain tube over 
wire with a 2-in. lap 
| each side of obstruc- 
tion. 


| Over two layers cf 
rubber tape place 
two layers of friction 
|tape; 2-in. lap each 
| side of obstruction. 


Two layers of fric- 
| tion tape; 2-in. lap 
each side of obstruc- 
tion. 
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Instead, use standard ground wire 
fasteners. 

The ground wire should be fastened 
securely between the protector and 
ground clamp. Where the wire is 
within five feet of the floor the fasten- 
ers should be spaced 16 ins. apart. 
Over five feet from the floor the spac- 
ing can be increased to 24 ins. if local 
conditions permit. When spanning 
floor joists, place a fastener at each 
joist. In runs of this type attempt to 
stay within three inches of a wall to 
reduce the possibility of the ground 
wire being broken. Typical ground wire 
fasteners are ground wire clamps, 
ground wire nails and ground wire 
staples. Clamps should be used on plas- 
ter on lath or on masonry construc- 
tion. Nails or staples are suitable for 
wood. When clamps are installed on 
common bricks with lead anchors and 
wood screws, locate the anchors in the 
center of the bricks and not in the 
mortar. 

It is permissible to change the direc- 
tion of a run of ground wire, such as 
from horizontal to vertical. However, 
any turns in the ground wire run 
should not exceed 90 degrees. Gener- 
ally, it is advisable to place a fastener 
approximately one inch in each direc- 
tion from a corner to provide ample 
support at the turn. In this connection, 
there should be no spirals or kinks in 
the wire after it is installed. 

The ground wire fastener nearest 
the ground clamp should not be closer 
than six inches to the clamp. This 
distance is suggested because if the 
pipe should vibrate, the wire would not 
be broken. Where the pipe has a tend- 
ency to vibrate excessively, place the 
ground clamp near a pipe support. 


Slack Wire 

Slack wire can be placed in the form 
of a smooth curve halfway around the 
pipe or in any other suitable fashion. 
As a precaution, do not wrap the wire 
around the pipe more than a half turn 
to provide slack. At the protector, 
slack wire can’ be provided by a well 
fastened slack loop (see Fig. 6). By 
the use of these two methods, sufficient 
slack wire can be left at each end of 
the ground wire run. A _ reasonable 
amount of slack wire is worthwhile 
because, if the wire breaks or is rein- 
stalled, a new connection can be made 
without splicing or rerunning the wire. 


Splicing 

While on the subject of splicing 
ground wires, it is well to note that 
ground wires should not be spliced un- 
less more than 10 ft. of ground wire is 
to be re-used at either end of the run. 
If this length of ground wire must be 
refastened, then it is best to replace 
the entire run with new wire in one 
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continuous piece. When __ splicing 
ground wire, as often will be required 
in maintenance visits, be sure the new 
wire is of the same gauge as the old 
wire. Here, again, compression type 


sleeve or twisted sleeve splices wil] 
prove economical. 

Many operating companies are find- 
ing it expedient to place a warning tag 
at all protector ground clamps to ad- 
vise building owners, plumbers or 
others to call the telephone company 
if the clamp must be removed or if the 
wire is broken. This practice is ree- 
ommended because on some lines, where 
ground is not used in the signaling 
circuit, a protector ground could be 
open for a long time before being 
discovered. 

After the protector and _ station 
ground is installed, the drop wire 
should be connected to the line wire 
terminals. On common battery ex- 
change lines it is advisable to use a 
uniform method of terminating tip and 
ring conductors. Some companies make 
it a practice to place the tip conductor 
on the left of all horizontal terminal 
pairs or on the top post of pairs ar- 
ranged in a vertical line. This same 
procedure is carried through at the 
protector. Some cable pairs may be- 
come reversed during a splicing opera- 
tion. To correct this condition a uni- 
form procedure would be to straighten 
out the reversal at one particular spot, 
such as the line side of the station 
protector. Where a protector was not 
involved, the reversal could be cor- 
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Telephone, 


First 21 Instaliments of Mr. Lee's Series 
Made into Booklet 
O GREAT has been the demand for copies of TELEPHONY contain- 
ing Mr. Lee’s previous 21 installments in his series, “ABC of the 
that the supply of most of the issues has been exhausted 
and it no longer is possible to fill current requests for them. 


This popular series has been and continues to serve as a text in train- 








ing courses for the young men entering the telephone business and for 
GI training courses. Owners and managers of smaller telephone com- 
panies, and employes of mutual and switch line companies also have 
ordered extra copies of the issues in which Mr. Lee’s articles have 
appeared. 

In order to meet the current and future demand for the first 21 
articles in this series, TELEPHONY has arranged to have them repro- 
duced as they appeared in this publication under one cover—a booklet 
of 84 pages—and it will be ready for distribution within a few days. 
The booklet will be offered at the following special low prices: 


SESE FCO SOT EET $1.50 each 

rere Core 1.35 each 
ae eee 1.20 each 
More than 50 copies.......... 1.05 each 


It is suggested that operating telephone companies order copies of 
this booklet for apprentices, whether or not they conduct training courses. 
as the articles were prepared for the beginner. 

Mr. Lee resumed his series on the “ABC of the Telephone” in the 
Nov. 16 issue of TELEPHONY and those telephone companies ordering 
the 84-page booklet containing the first 21 installments probably will 
want to subscribe to TELEPHONY for the employes for whom booklets 
are purchased, so they can maintain a complete record of the articles. 

Send orders for booklet and for subscriptions to TELEPHONY, 608 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. (Use coupons on page 43.) 
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TO TEST RECEIVER 


Fig. 7 


rected at the last terminal appearance 
of the cable pair. 


Testing 

Assume in a particular exchange 
that battery is on the ring conductor 
of the circuit and ground on the tip. 
Then a test can be made by placing 
one clip of a talking test set on the 
protector ground post and touching 
first one then the other of the two drop 
wire conductors (see Fig. 7). A click 
will be heard in the test set receiver 
both when the ring conductor is 
touched with the test clip and when 
the clip is removed. 

A drop may be used on one cable 
pair that is “straight” all the way 
through. “Straight” means that tip 
and ring appear in their proper posi- 
tion at each cable terminal. However, 
because of a cable change or a trans- 
fer of the line to a new cable pair, the 
drop may be used on a reversed cable 
pair. In this case, to keep the instru- 
ment wires straight at the telephone, 
the drop should be reversed at the sta- 
tion protector. For this reason, cut 
each drop conductor the same length 
at the protector. The line terminals 
generally are close enough so that a 
smooth curve will be all that is needed 
to care for the slack in what normally 
would be the shorter of the two con- 
ductors (see Fig. 6). 


Fuses 


At most station protectors the line 
circuit passes through fuses. Normally, 
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these fuses are of the closed cartridge 
type with either a bronze wire or a 
lead alloy element. If a fuse wire in 
the closed cartridge becomes loose for 
any reason, the trouble cannot be de- 
tected by a visual inspection. To be 
sure that fuses are intact, a test should 
be made with the drop terminated. 
nect the clips of the test set across the 
line at the station wire end of the pro- 
tector. On manually operated lines the 
operator should answer. On dial cen- 
tral office lines, dial tone should be 
heard. While checking the line with 
the operator or after dial tone is heard 
on the line, solidly tap each fuse with 
a screwdriver handle or similar tool 
(see Fig. 8). If a fuse wire is loose, it 
will vibrate or bounce in the shell and 
the consequent line cut-out will be 
heard in the test receiver. Replace any 
fuse that proves defective during this 
test. 


Con- 


Sub-Station Protector Maintenance 


(1) Check the ground clamp con- 
nection or ground rod installation to 
make sure it meets all requirements as 
previously mentioned. If the ground 
clamp is corroded, replace it. 


(2) Inspect the ground wire run. 
Replace or tighten any loose or miss- 
ing fasteners. 


(3) Check for proper clearances 
from foreign wires or objects. (A new 
electric conduit or water pipe may 
have been placed since the original 
ground wire was installed.) If because 
of alterations or other changes a 
shorter ground wire run is_ possible, 
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Fig. 8 


reroute the wire to the new 
connection. 


ground 


(4) Inspect the protector parts. Re- 
place any badly chipped or cracked 
protectors. Small chips, however, do 
not impair the efficiency of porcelain 
base protectors. 

(5) Test the protector fuses and be 
sure all connections are clean and 
tight. If it is a practice to keep tip 
and ring straight at all connections, 
correct any discrepancies that may be 
found. 

(6) Check the carbon blocks in the 
open space cut-out. Clean or replace 
the blocks as indicated by this inspec- 
tion. 

(7) Replace any cracked or missing 
protector caps or covers, if used. If 
the carbon chamber should be sealed 
with a rubber or similar gasket, re- 
place any defective or missing gasket. 

(8) Remove all dust and dirt from 
the protector. A fairly stiff horsehair 
or nylon bristle brush, either one inch 
wide or one inch in diameter is suit- 
able for this purpose. 


The foregoing inspection routine, if 
performed at all subscriber stations 
during normal maintenance visits, will 
insure that all protectors and station 
ground wires are in perfect condition. 


Sub-station protectors are important 
elements in the subscriber station wir- 
ing layout and the manner in which 
they are installed and maintained 
should be of foremost concern to all 
plant forces of every telephone operat- 
ing company. 


(To Be Continued) 
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structed, or an old one rebuilt, 

certain design features must be 
agreed upon. Local conditions usually 
will govern the normal design. How- 
ever, the following rules, which are 
rather general in nature, are offered as 
a guide. 


B sirect a new rural line is con- 


The maximum number of subscribers 
to be permitted on a line. The present- 
day trend is to limit the total number 
of subscribers on one line to eight. 
Today people use the telephone more 
than ever before and, if a larger num- 
ber of subscribers is permitted on any 
one line, the service to all will be re- 
duced materially. It always is most 
annoying to find a line busy for long 
periods when it is desired to make a 
call, and it is just as annoying to others 
when they wish to call you. 


The type of line to build. There are, 
in general, three different types of 
rural line design now in common use. 
These are: Cable, open wire and buried 
wire. The line may be a combination 
of all three or constructed entirely of 
any one type. 

Cable. Either aerial or underground 
cable ordinarily is used near the ex- 
change. This cable may vary from a 
few hundred feet to several miles in 
length. Cable is used more extensively 
in densely populated communities and 
where tree clearance cannot be ob- 
tained for open wire. 

Open wire lines. This type of plant 
normally is used to extend lines from 
the cable and may be used for both 
main and branch leads as indicated in 
Fig. 1. The line may be steel, copper 
or copper-clad steel wire. 
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* By RAY BLAIN 


Steel wire. This type of wire is 
available in several different weights 
of galvanizing, designed to meet varia- 
tions in atmospheric conditions which 
may affect its physical life. 

The light weight galvanizing will, 
under average conditions, have a serv- 
ice life of from 15 to 20 years before 
rust conditions become serious enough 
to affect its transmission qualities. 

The use of compression type sleeves 
avoids unbalances which previously 
were experienced with rusted joints. 

Although steel wire is available in 
various sizes, No. 109 generally is rec- 
ommended for rural line use. High 
strength steel wire is recommended for 
long span construction which provides 
a relatively inexpensive type of rural 
line plant. 


Opinions differ greatly as to the 
recommended span length best suited 
for rural plant. In general, however, 
No. 109 galvanized steel, or No. 109 
hard drawn copper wire, may be strung 
on 175-ft. spans in sleet areas or 250-ft. 
spans in the no-sleet areas. The No. 





THANKS TO USITA 


The illustrations accompanying 
Mr. Blain’s timely and construc- 
tive article are reproductions of 
drawings used in the United States 
Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion’s booklet, “Farm Telephone 
Manual.” We acknowledge with 
thanks the cooperation and cour- 
tesy of the USITA in permitting 
us to reproduce these illustrations. 











109 high tensile strength steel may use 
300-ft. spans in sleet areas and 400-ft. 
or more in all other areas. Detailed 
information on span lengths for vari- 
ous types of wire can be found in the 


article, “Long Span Construction,” 
published in the April 27 issue of 
TELEPHONY. 


Copper wire. This type of line is 
considerably more expensive than steel 
wire lines, due to the higher cost of the 
wire itself. The transmission losses 
and the direct current resistance of 
copper wire are considerably lower 
than steel, and copper may, therefore, 
prove more economical for use where 
transmission and/or signaling improve- 
ments are required. 

Copper-clad steel wire. This type 
wire is considered ideal for use when 
better transmission plus_ increased 
strength are a necessity. Copper-steel 
wire proves ideal for long span con- 
struction and has been used extensively 
for this purpose. 

Buried wire. This rubber insulated 
paired wire has been used widely for 
the past several years on a field trial 
basis with varying results. The de- 
sirability of this type of plant will 
differ materially with local conditions. 
Where soil conditions are satisfactory 
for such construction and trees or other 
conditions are unsuited for open wire, 
the buried wire may prove an advan- 
tage. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that transmission losses in buried 
wire relatively are high as compared 
with open wire construction. 

Pole selection. Good poles always 
prove to be the best investment in the 
long run. Make certain they are heavy 
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Fig. 1. Typical open wire rural line system showing main line, secondary line and drop wires. 
enough to carry the required load with clearance over driveways and _ fields Guying. Someone has said that a 
an ample margin of safety and long where farm machinery may have oc- line is never any stronger than its 


enough to provide proper ground clear- 
ance 

Treated poles are well worth their 
additional cost as, compared with un- 
treated poles, they will give many ad- 
ditional years of trouble-free service. 

When poles are to be used to sup- 
port bracket circuits, they should have 
a top diameter of at least four inches. 
When a crossarm is used, or when it is 
expected that bracket circuits later will 
be replaced by crossarms, a top diam- 
eter of at ledst five inches should be 
specified. 

Heavier poles should be selected for 
all locations where extra strain will be 
encountered such as corners, junctions, 
railroad or river crossings and ter- 
minal or deadend locations. 

Clearance. The provision of proper 
clearances is most important for any 
telephone line if it is to be maintained 
in such a manner as to provide satis- 
factory and uninterrupted service. 
from 
necessary for personal 
safety, but is required to prevent fire 
hazards. In general, telephone wires 
should be below and at least two feet 
from power secondaries, and four feet 
or more below all primary power cir- 
cults. 


Safe separation 
not only is 


power wires 


If poles selected are of proper length, 
they may be set to a correct depth and 
also provide proper ground clearance 
for the line wires. Fig. 2 indicates a 
need for clearance of 18 ft. for line 
wires on brackets over highways and 
Poles at least 25 ft. in length, 
In most cases, should be used for this 
purpose. 


roads. 


Fig. 2 indicates the need of a 15-ft. 
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casion to pass under the line. Poles 
should be at least 22 ft. long in order 
to provide this clearance. 

Fig. 3 also indicates that a clearance 
of only eight feet may be required 
where vehicles or farm machinery will 
not have occasion to pass under the 
line. Poles need not be over 14 ft. long 
to provide this clearance. 


weakest guy. This is true and corners 
must be firm if a line is to be well 
maintained because corners which are 
not properly guyed will not hold. 
Corner poles in general should be set 
in about one foot as shown in Fig. 4. 
This arrangement permits: (1) The 
top of the pole to be pulled or raked 
back into line by the guy, and (2) the 























Fig. 2. Eighteen-foot clearance for line wires over highways and roads is essential. 














Fig. 3. Clearance required over driveways and fields where farm vehicles pass and clearance along 
a fence where it is impossible for anyone to pass under the line. 
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Fig. 5. Method of placing insulators in guy wires when installed near power lines. 
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Fig. 6. Two approved methods of pole bracing. 
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Fig. 7. Single and double wood brackets installed on corners. 
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Fig. 4. Method of raking a corner pole. 


pole and anchor to settle or set without 
appreciably slacking the line. 

Various types of anchors may be im- 
provised for rural line construction. It 
usually is considered best and cheaper, 
however, to procure standard patented 
type anchors from telephone supply 
houses. 


Insulators should be placed in all 
guys over roads and in guys to an- 
chors when there is a power line on the 
other side of the road. Fig. 5 indicates 
an approved manner of installing these 
insulators. 

Pole bracing. Corner and deadend 
poles often are located where space 
will not permit proper guying by the 
conventional method. In these cases, 
pole bracing may be employed by one 
of the methods indicated in Fig. 6. 

Crossarms and brackets. Line wires 
usually are supported either by wood 
brackets or crossarms. The proper in- 
stallation of these fixtures is necessary 
if the line wire is to be tensioned and 
spaced correctly. Single and double 
brackets installed to provide additional 
strength on a corner are shown in 
Fig. 7. The wire ties shown are simple 
to install and increase considerably the 
holding power of the brackets. 


Crossarms should be equipped with 
wood pins and braces before they are 
installed on poles. Double crossarms 
or a single crossarm with a back brace 
should be used on all deadend poles and 
heavy corners. 


Wire stringing. Ample sag _ should 
be provided between poles in order to 
prevent breakage due to contraction in 
cold weather. Sag tables for various 
types of wire used for rural line con- 
struction were published in the article, 
“Long Span Construction,” April 27 
issue of TELEPHONY. The approved 
method of measuring sag in line wire 
is shown in Fig. 8. 


Transpositions and wire positions. It 
is most important that the wire posi- 
tion at corners be arranged so that 
they pull against the insulators. 
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The tie wire always should be of the 
“ same material as the line wire. 
Transpositions are necessary to re- 
duce inductive interference from nearby 
power lines. The position of two wires 
on a bracket circuit should be changed 
with respect to each other about each 
g00 or 900 ft. as indicated for wires 
“A” and “B” in Fig. 9. Fig. 8. Method of measuring sag in line wire. 











Special and more complicated trans- 
position systems are necessary when- MAKING A TRANSPOSITION B 
ever several telephone circuits are run 
parallel on the same lead. These sys- 
tems should be engineered as required 
to meet special or local conditions. 





Branch line connections. The proper 
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deadending of branch circuits and their 
connection to the main line circuits is 
t most important. Bridging connectors 
u : 
or compression type connectors should 
- be used to connect the branch lines. Fig. 9. Tranepesition of @ bracket ciresit. 
. Drop wire. It is essential that the 
t wire which drops from the line to the distance is greater, poles should be set, attached to the line wires by the use 
ww house is installed properly as it can aS required, to reduce the length of the of bridging conductors. 
e P . . . — 5 . _ . ° ° 
] cause serious trouble. If open wire is spans to 150 ft. or less. The drop Protector installation. All telephone 
‘ extended directly to the house, it may Should be strung so as to have a sag of jnstallations on rural lines should be 
cause vibration or “humming” trouble four to five feet in each span. equipped with an approved type of sta- 
all which proves to be annoying. For this Drop wire should be attached firmly tion protector. These protectors should 
an- reason, the drop is usually twisted pair to the pole by a knob, wood bracket or be of the fuse and open space cut-out 
the or parallel type wire. The drop wire a drop wire clamp held in place by a type. When power circuits come in 
tes span should not exceed 150 ft. If the drive hook. The conductors should be contact with the telephone lines, the 
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Fig. 10. Protector and ground installation at a rural line station. Fig. 11. Drop wire termination and building entrance. 
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not only saves the telephone from 
damage, but also protects occupants of 
the house from possible injury. The 
protector may be located inside the 
house or on the outside by the use of a 
weatherproof protector provided for 
this type of service. 

Ground connection. The ground con- 
nection for a station protector is most 
important, for its successful operation 
depends entirely upon this feature. 

A cold water pipe having 10 ft. or 
more of pipe buried in the ground will 
make a satisfactory ground connection. 
The ground wire should be connected 
to the cleaned surface of the pipe by 
an approved ground clamp. Never at- 
tempt to solder a ground wire to a pipe. 

A ground rod five feet in length may 
be used for a ground connection when 
a suitable water pipe is not available. 

No. 14 rubber covered copper wire 
should be used to connect the protector 
ground to the ground clamp or rod. 
Fig. 10 indicates in detail the various 
operations required in the installation 
of a rural telephone station. 

Fig. 11 shows an approved method 
of terminating drop wire on a house 
and the drop wire entrance through 
the wali. 

Installing the telephone. The tele- 
phone generally is located as and where 
required to suit the customer. It should 
be pointed out, however, that this loca- 
tion should be sueh that the bell can be 
heard by the occupants. The telephone 
should not be located where it will be 
damaged from rain if a window is left 
open. Locations also should be avoided 
where the telephone or the user can 
come in contact with pipes, radiators, 
other grounded objects or electric fix- 
tures. 

Due to the usual long distances cov- 
ered by the average rural line and the 
widely separated subscribers, the cost 
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“I won’t be much longer—oh, by the way, has any one got 20 
nickels for a dollar?” 


per station is normally high to provide 
the necessary good grade of service. If 
good service is to be furnished eco- 
nomically, it is, therefore, most impor- 
tant that the line design and its trans- 
mission qualities be considered and 
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coordinated carefully. To successfully 
accomplish this purpose, it is necessary 
to strike a happy medium between cost 
and grade of service by selecting a suit- 
able design of rural plant which can be 
maintained economically. 


“Mabel is the pilot of a PBX telephone switchboard and has something on her chest besides 
her transmitter that she must get off. There are some don’ts for the people who use the tele- 
phone which will improve the service and help quiet Mabel’s screaming nerves. 


“Don’t carry on a conversation with someone in the room while waiting for Mabel to answer. 
She loses time trying to break into the conversation to get your number. Whistlers should 
be shot at sundown. You expect Mabel to answer instantaneously or sooner; then be just as 
prompt and snap the number to her fast. Skip the long phrases, such as ‘please let me have’ 


or ‘see if you can get me’, ete. 


Don’t place your call and then hang up and make her ring 
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you back when your party answers. That habit is murder; makes double work and wastes 
everyone’s time. Only the head men whose time is worth money should be permitted to do this. 
Quit asking for the time every few minutes. You ain’t going anywhere anyway. Go buy a 
watch or ask the company for a clock. Flash Mabel back with a slow, up-and-down motion 
of the hook so the light blinks at her. A quick bang on the hook will not register long enough 
for her to see it, especially if she chews gum. Heavy gumchewers partly close the eyes with 
each bite. Speak into the transmitter; shift your tobacco to one side and speak clearly; don’t 
mumble. 
“That should hold ’em, Mabel. Whaddaya doing Saturday night?” “DIOGENES.” 
—T he Bakersfield Californian. 


>> Success comes to a man unseen—we only see it when it goes.—Northwestern National News. 
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E hear rumors from time to 
WY sie that electric fences used 

by farmers cause interference 
on rural telephone lines. The manu- 
facturers of electric fences whom we 
have consulted claim that their equip- 
ment cannot possibly cause interfer- 
ence. If any of our readers actually 
have experienced telephone inter- 
ference from an electrical fence, won’t 
you please tell us about it? 


Telephone operating men frequently 
voice a need for an inexpensive car- 
rier system of three or more channels 
for use in providing rural telephone 
service. We agree that such a system 
has merit and know that several com- 
panies have conducted some experi- 
ments with a view to developing such 
a system. We do not agree, however, 
that if such a system could be per- 
fected it would prove an answer to all 
of our rural line problems. 

Even if a carrier terminal of this 
type could be produced to retail for 
$50, or less, the maintenance of simple 
electronic equipment in continuous op- 
eration is no elementary problem. An 
uninterrupted power supply is an ab- 
solute necessity. Open wire lines to 
accommodate a carrier system should 
be built fairly well, well insulated and 
properly transposed. 

Carrier systems of several different 
types now are available and certainly 
have proved their worth on toll lines 
or on trunk circuits of considerable 
length. It is the opinion of the writer 
that for the present, at least, carrier 
systems should be confined to this 
service and that we should continue to 
provide physical circuits for rural line 
service. 

eee 


While on an automobile trip re- 
cently, the writer noted that, in sev- 
eral states, tree trimming is neglected 
sadly. In many instances, trees have 
been permitted to grow through and 
several feet above rural lines. We 
know that labor shortages undoubtedly 
have been responsible to a great extent 
for this condition which really is seri- 
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ous. Good glass insulators used to 
hold the line wires away from dry 
poles and crossarms do very little good 
if they are permitted to contact green 
trees. The leakage of small voice cur- 
rents due to tree contacts always 
proves a serious impairment to trans- 
mission. 
eee 


We are advised by a small operating 
company that it is their common prac- 
tice to dig 90 holes in a day on a 
rural line, with two men and one of 
the lightweight power driven earth 
boring drills. These holes are of suf- 
ficient size and drilled to the required 
depth. This certainly is a faster and 
cheaper method than digging holes by 
the old back breaking shovel and spoon 
procedure. 

eee 


The REA now is building some of 
its lines along highways back in the 
field about 50 ft. from the property 
line. This plan has numerous advan- 
tages. It provides greater separation 
from telephone lines and causes less 





Well designed deadend. The pole is well guyed 
to a good anchor.{ To play safe, a guard is 
placed on the guy. 


RAY BLAIN 
TECHNICAL 
EDITOR 


power induction interference: Better 
tree clearance is provided. Lines are 
clear of future road widening opera- 
tions. In fact, such an arrangement 
has so many advantages that it might 
prove desirable to adopt a similar plan 
for rural telephone line construction. 


Recently, we observed a man on a 
ladder that was leaned against a pole, 
and he was busy making repairs on a 
rural line. There was a time, in our 
younger days, when we would have 
considered this a disgrace for then we 
thought a pole should never be worked 
on except from approved climbers 
strapped firmly to the feet and legs. 
Actually, the writer probably would 
have better feet today if they had not 
been banged up from using these 
climbers on poles too small, crooked 
and knotty for their proper use. Now, 
we admire any man who repairs a 
line so that it will give good service. If 
he wants to use a ladder, that’s his 
business and more power to him! 


An operating company which was 
experiencing difficulty on a rural line 
because of interference from a power 
parallel gave as the reason for not 
clearing the trouble the fact that they 
did not have proper testing instru- 
ments for the location of this type of 
trouble. They had not reported their 
trouble to the offending power com- 
pany. It is our opinion that this is a 
wrong attitude. Power companies in- 
tentionally do not cause trouble and we 
always have found them most coop- 
erative in helping to make tests. Often 
they can suggest remedial action which 
can be taken to eliminate interference 
on nearby communication channels. 


Referring to old text books on teleph- 
ony published around the turn of the 
century, we note that it was common 
practice to place 25 or more stations 
on one rural line. The boast was made 
frequently in those days that a certain 
arrangement would give good service 
with this number of stations. 
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People just talk over the telephone 
more now than they did 46 years ago 
and, in general, in order to give good 
rural line service, not more than 10 
stations should be connected on any 
one rural line. A smaller number, say 
eight or four stations, is better still. 

eee 

Only during the past few years has 
drop wire been used to any great ex- 
tent on rural line work. Now, not only 





Q. We have a line which is causing 
trouble due to defective double barrel 
splicing sleeves. These splices are high 
resistant and cause noise trouble. Is 
there a suggested remedy for this con- 
dition? 

A. Attempts have been made by 
operating companies to grind through 
the outer covering of such sleeves and 
solder the bright surfaces of the 
sleeves and wire together. Also, re- 
pairs have been made by soldering 
jumpers around the defective splices. 
Both methods are expensive and are 
not recommended. The best plan is to 
replace the twisted sleeves by new ones 
of the compression type. If sufficient 
slack cannot be pulled for the sleeve 
replacement, a special repair sleeve 
of extra length can be obtained which 
eliminates the need of using a section 
of wire and two new sleeves to cut out 
defective splices. 


Q. When a 20-ft. rural line pole 
rots or breaks at the ground line, is it 
the best plan to reset or stubb? 

A. Ordinarily, these poles can be 
reset except at road crossings or other 
locations where the wire clearance 
cannot be reduced. In all locations of 
this nature the pole must be replaced 
or stubbed. 


Q. How should high tensile strength 
wire be deadended for a long span 
rural line construction? 

A. Strain insulators should be used 
for this purpose. When this wire is 
deadended on a crossarm, the strain 
insulator should be held in place by a 
clevis. The crossarm in this case should 
not be drilled for pins, which provides 
greater strength. The clevices are at- 
tached to the crossarms by a five- 
eighth inch bolt. 


Q. We are attempting to connect 
some two-party selective magneto lines 
to our switchboard. One station is rung 
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is drop wire extended from the line 
to the house in most cases, but it also 
is used to run the first span when a 
branch circuit breaks off from a main 
open wire lead. This same arrange- 
ment is used often when an open wire 
circuit connects to a cable terminal. 
The use of drop wire in this manner 
not only makes a neater job, but also 
provides better clearances and a more 
trouble-free plant. 





by the operator over each side of the 
line to ground. When one party rings 
the operator or rings off after complet- 
ing a call, the other party answers. Can 
you explain the cause of this trouble 
and suggest a remedy? 

A. To provide satisfactory service 
with this arrangement, the shunt 
springs of the hand generator should 
be arranged to open the bell circuit 
when the crank is turned as this re- 
moves the ground from this particular 
instrument. If this is not done, the 
output of the hand generator, going 
out over the metallic line to throw the 
drop in the central office, also will find 
a path through the two sets of bells to 
the two grounds which would cause the 
trouble you mention. 


eee 
Q. What method should be used to 


sight sag when stringing line wire on 
crossarms on a rural line? 


Q. How should angle iron back 
braces be used on a buck-arm corner? 
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A. The accompanying sketch indi- 
cates one method of building this type 
corner. 

e @¢e 


Q. Is it possible to connect magneto 
telephones on a rural line so that any 
station can call the central office with- 
out disturbing other telephones on the 
line? 

A. This service is provided by con- 
necting a push button in each tele- 
phone so that one side of the hand 
generator output can be grounded. The 
ring-down drop on the switchboard 
then is connected from one side of the 
line to ground. Normally, the hand 
generator is connected to the line me- 
tallic and is used in this manner to call 
other stations on the same line. To 
call the operator, the special key is 
pressed as the generator is turned, 
which connects the ringing current 
from ground over one side of the line 
through the drop to ground. This will 
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A. One method which proves satis- 
factory is indicated in the accompany- 
ing drawing. 


throw the drop but will not disturb 
the bells in the telephones, which are 
connected metallic. 
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The world-wide acceptance of Cook tele- 
phone products is in itself testimony to their 
merits. For many years Cook protection and 
distribution equipment has been standard 
with independent telephone companies both 
in this country and abroad. We were proud 










































: ad but not surprised, therefore, when the U. S. 

ro a Army Signal Corps designated as “standard” 

18 » so many items direct from the Cook catalog: 

d, ~* Hundreds of returning servicemen have told 

nt pa us of seeing CooK equipment doing its job 

_ < under the severest exposure conditions, in 

il ‘/- camps and bases from the Arctic to the tropics. 

- 
; ‘- 

4 j Our research staff and engineers are con- 
stantly striving, through the development of 
new products and the improvement of old, to 

7 extend the “acceptability” which their efforts 

y have earned for Cook. 

} 

The COOK UNIFLEX CABLE TERMINAL, 
shown above, is ideal for flexibility and space When you want the best, reach for the Cook 
saving in terminating, distributing, testing and catalog 
cross connecting telephone cables. Standard ‘ 
single frame units are combined in the UNIFLEX 
to produce unprotected cable terminals for pole 
mounting in wood and metal pole houses or in 
Cook Terminal Vaults. 
The UNIFLEX is recommended for terminating 
paper cable directly to the main frame, eliminat- 
ing expensive silk tips and excluding moisture 
from the cable. My 
Adaptable to a wide variety of uses, . : 
UNIFLEX Cable Terminals occupy only “aal _~ =, 
half the space required by ordinary ter- a A ; 
minals. Mass production economies pee in, 
make the UNIFLEX available at an un- ee ; sae 
usually low cost. rer, j ; 
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All-Purpose Alnico Generator 


Half as big as the ordinary 5-bar 
generator yet more powerful. Can 
be used in 3, 4 or 5 bar generator 
installations. 


Easily Converted to Desk Set 


Separate Desk Set from generator 
box, put cover on generator box, 
felt base on desk set, add a desk set 
cord and you have a modern mag- 
neto desk handset. 








Built to Last 


In design, workmanship or mate- 
rials, you won't find a better tele- 
phone instrument. Thirty-nine 
years of telephone manufacturing 
experience are behind this modern 
Leich telephone. 
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LEICH’S EIGHTY-SIX 
COMPLETE MAGNETO HANDSET 


Here is a magneto telephone you'll be proud to install. And glad you 


did too. For years afterwards. 


This Leich No. 86 is a complete magneto wall telephone except for 
the batteries. Its modern all-Bakelite case and attractive, compact 
appearance appeal to both town and country subscribers. Trans- 


mission is excellent, even on the longest, most heavily loaded lines. 


The special Alnico generator has a greater output than the average 
5-bar generator. Thus, this one telephone will replace all 3, 4 and 


5-bar models. 


If the subscriber wants a desk set, you merely separate the desk set 
and generator box. (Time—a few minutes; cost—$1.78 for felt base 


for desk set, bakelite cover for generator box and handset stand cord). 


Thousands of these Leich No. 86 telephones are now in service. 
Users report that transmission and reception are the finest they 


have ever known. 


On every consideration—subscriber satisfaction, efficient operation, 
wide adaptability and long, trouble-free service life—you can count 
on this Leich No. 86 Magneto telephone to be a wise investment. Check 


your needs and order now. Use the order blank on the opposite page. 
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It's designed to help you get the best service from your} 
lines with least trouble and expense. Written by B. C. Bu 
well-known telephone authority, it shows you the methods; 


c 
by hundreds of telephone companies fo] 

lai? Fu 
building and maintenance of rural ine eo 7 


you have service lines connected to youf,>,% - 
changes, you might like to give a copy to@o-7, 
of your service-line groups. Reasonable gf 
tities available at no cost to you. Just gresson 


your request to Automatic Electric. b> 


=* 


WN 


Look to Automatic Electric also for the § 
and materials you'll need to do the bes 





on your lines. Everything we sell is specifi 





selected for telephone use, and our 
experts are the kind of men who give | 
vidual attention to each order. Send : 
orders to Automatic Electric, and see lJ 
we mean by service! 
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Well designed corner on a rural line. The pole 
is raked and well guyed. The vine, however, 
should be removed from the guy before it Example of how jumper wires may become a source of trouble. Note that soldered connections are 
causes trouble. used instead of solderless connectors. Note also that one jumper has been cut and twisted together, 

without benefit of solder or tape. Corrosion and noise trouble surely will result. 








Missing insulators and trees contacting the line 

contribute to poor telephone service. From the Modern rural line construction is well exemplified here. An open wire spur extends from an 

appearance of this wood bracket, the insulator underground main cable. A short span of drop wire extends the line from the cable terminal to 

has been missing for years. No doubt the wet the deadend pole of the open wire. Strain insulators are used to deadend the open wire circuit. 
weather service on this line is poor. Adequate protection is provided. 
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A good example of fine rural line construction 
with one exception. The wood brackets are 
placed almost directly opposite each other, 
which reduces the clearance between the wires. 
If one bracket had been dropped so that its top 
were about even with the bottom of the other, 
better clearance would have been obtained. 


Good example of joint power and telephone 
construction. Aerial rural lines connect to 
eerial cable at this point. 
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The butchering of trees, as shown in the foreground, 
company. When trees must be trimmed, the job should be performed ccrefully as the trees in 




















never makes friends for any telephone 


the background. 


This novel method of providing a transposition, is not, in general, considered good. Either a double 
groove transposition glass or a drop bracket should be used. With this arrangement, hits in the trans- 
position very likely are due to the wire swinging below the crossarm. 





Although this is good construction, lack of planning is evident as this valuable evergreen tree 
soon will be into the wires. No doubt, obtaining permission to trim the tree will not be easy. 
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LEFT PHOTO: This was no doubt a good corner pole job before it was cluttered with wood brackets. It would have been better had a second 
crossarm been added instead of the brackets. Note, also, how this pole is cut up by numerous climbi by li ‘s spurs. Pole steps would 





have been a vast improvement. RIGHT PHOTO: A good example of a deadend using strain insulators instead of pins in the crossarms. Note the 
use of a double crossarm which is provided with special bracing. 





A good illustration of back braces used on a 
buck arm pole. Note, however, that the arms 
are twisted, due to the wires being deadended 
on the pins. This could have been prevented 
had the line wire been deadended on strain 
insulators attached to the center of the cross- 
arms. Note that a good job has been made of 
using solderless connectors to attach jumpers 
to line wires. 





This crossarm is in deplorable condition and 

we shudder to think what may happen to the 

line if the wires load up with sleet this winter. 

All crossarms in this stage of depreciation 
should be replaced i diately. 
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Twisted tube sleeve in this picture probably is causing noise and cut-out trouble. Test all such 
splices and, if there is any suspicion that they are defective, replace immediately. 





CONSULT YOUR MANUFACTURERS 
ON NEW CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
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Shown here are numerous sources of poten- 

tial trouble. One line wire is not tied to the 

insulator. Jumper wire is old and, although 

solderiess connectors are used, connections with 
line wire are made carelessly. 






This single crossarm used on a deadend is old 
and probably will cause trouble. Either a 
double arm or a single arm with a backbrace 
should be used on all deadend poles of this type. 





A good example of open wire rural line con- 

struction. The brackets could have been sepa- 

rated more, but, even so, good clearance has 

been provided. The line wires are sagged 
properly and evenly. 
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Excellent example of a two-pole corner on an open wire line. 





Double crossarm used on a corner where extra 
strain is encountered. It always is best to 
provide on ample margin of safety on all lines. 


This tree has been trimmed so low it practically 
is ruined. It may as well be removed entirely 
for its beauty is gone completely. 
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ANY of the major problems in 
M handling long distance calls to- 
day are due to “growing pains” 
—the volume of traffic having out- 


grown the switchboard facilities pro- 
vided to handle it. 


At the recent convention of the South 
Dakota Telephone Association, held in 
Sioux Falls, W. P. Parish, district 
traffic superintendent at Sioux Falls, 
gave an interesting talk on the sub- 
ject, “Toll Operating,” a subject in 
which we are all especially interested 
at the present time. 


Mr. Parish outlined the method of 
procedure in handling long distance 
calls in tributary and toll center offices 
of various size and pointed out that, as 
an exchange grows larger, toll operat- 
ing must of necessity become more com- 
plex and more specialized if the oper- 
ating is to be efficient. The speaker 
posed this question—‘What are the 
basic fundamentals in toll operating, 
no matter if it is performed in a small 
or large office?” Mr. Parish answered 
the query by stating: 

“First, the character of the operat- 
ing must be such as to be pleasing to 
the customer. Long distance calls are 
pleasing when they are handled in a 
straight-forward businesslike manner, 
with courtesy, speed and accuracy. 

“Second, calls should be completed 
as far as possible on the first attempt, 
while the calling party is at the tele- 
phone. Before the war we were com- 
pleting over 90 per cent of the. long 
distance calls in this fashion with an 
average handling time of 1.4 minutes. 
Keeping the calling party on the line 
obviously saves circuit and operating 
time; enables the operator to get direc- 
tions for subsequent attempts, if the 
called party is not reached; starts con- 
versation quicker when the calling 
party recognizes the called party’s 
voice. It enables the calling party to 
hear the operating work and gives him 
an idea of what has to be done to com- 
plete the call. 

“The operator should take advantage 
of the presence of the calling party to 
personalize the service and explain de- 
lays. If there ever was a time when 
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personalization of the service was im- 
portant in the telephone business, it is 
now—when the patience of so many of 
the public has been worn thin and 
through lack of understanding cannot 
see why we cannot get their calls 
through as fast as during the previous 
years. The tone of our service, if good, 
will do more than anything else to se- 
cure a fair understanding and toler- 
ance on the part of our customers. By 
tone of the services we mean to make 
the service sparkle instead of being a 
drab succession of fixed phrases and, 
for example, to avoid: 


“(1) Unnecessary requests for repe- 
tition. 

(2) Ignoring or failing to acknowl- 
edge requests or details. 

“(3) Failure to explain delays. 

“(4) Hurried manner. 

“(5) Off line and cord splitting. 

“(6) Interrupting the customer. 

“(7) Hesitating or lack of giving 
the customer confidence in our ability 
to handle his call. 


“To explain to an operator what we 
mean by personalization, I have used 
the following definition of it, which I 
think is a good one: Personalization 
is not useless palaver—it is doing our 
work in such a way, that our mental 
attitude reflected by our voice, choice 
of words and manner of speaking will 
show our customers that we are pleased 
to serve them and that we are able to 
do so accurately and as quickly as pos- 
sible under the circumstances. To do 
that requires patience, courtesy, imag- 
ination, straight-forward intelligent 
and efficient handling of calls, a well- 
trained voice and above all a willing- 
ness to serve. 

“In toll operating, efficient use of the 
circuits is of the utmost importance, 
especially at this time. Attempts at 
efficiency, however, should not be made 
at the expense of accuracy and thor- 
oughness. In this connection, if toll 
center operator can give reports direct 
to customers instead of requiring her 
to relay the information through the 
local operator, it will save much oper- 
ating and circuit time both for the toll 
center and the tributary. The practice 
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of requiring time and charges on all 
calls also requires a lot of operating 
time and should be avoided whenever 
possible. 


“The time used on attempts should 
be as short as possible, consistent with 
being natural and competent and in a 
manner acceptable to the customer. 


“Secrecy of the service is insisted 
upon. Operators are told about state 
and federal laws on this subject. To 
reveal anything heard during operat- 
ing, or even the existence of a call, to 
anyone not authorized to receive the 
information may call for immediate 
separation from the payroll. 


“Now, let us trace the main opera- 
tions in handling a long distance call. 
We use the CLR or combined line and 
recording method, i.e. the operator 
who records the call also does the oper- 
ating on it. The operator tries to com- 
plete the call on the first attempt, while 
the calling party is on the line. If not 
completed on the first attempt, she con- 
tinues the attempts if it is apparent 
that the delay will only be a short time. 
If the delay is going to be longer she 
sends the ticket to the point-to-point 
(delayed call) position. Practices are 
set up for subsequent attempts depend- 
ing upon the type of call and condi- 
tions of delay, to render as fast serv- 
ice as possible without annoyance to 
the calling or called parties. On point- 
to-point calls not completed on the first 
attempt, word is left and when the 
called party reports ready, the call is 
completed as fast as a new call would 
be. At the direction of the calling 
party, attempts are made throughout 
the day—or days. Orders for cancel- 
lation are accepted without question. 


“As mentioned before, in recording 
the call the operator should try to 
avoid unnecessary questioning and 
repetition. She should advance the call 
as soon as the called place and number 
are secured, leaving the other details 
of the call to be secured as an overlap 
operation. The essential details for im- 
mediate operation are, called place, 
called number, or address name (on 
person-to-person calls, the called party) 
and the calling number. 
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i : es "You have been patient while our deliveries have been slowed by 
material shortages. We take this means of thanking you, our customers, 
publicly for your understanding cooperation, and, above all for your 


courtesy in waiting for Acorn Wire." 


ACORN INSULATED WIRE CO., INC... 225 ving suest, soot 31, » ¥ 


LEIGH SALES CORP. 427 W. Randolph St, Chicago - © — LINDSAY SUPPLY CO. 4815 Superior Ave, Cleveland 
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“In advancing the call, if it is to a 
direct circuit point, or one switch, she 
rings the point or the toll center. On 
multi-switch calls she determines from 
her bulletin or the route operator, the 
toll center of the called place, and pro- 
ceeds. On overseas calls she passes the 
details of the call to the overseas oper- 
ator at New York or San Francisco. 


“Calls from tributary offices, we want 
to assure you, take their precedence of 
handling according to filing time along 
with calls originating at the toll center. 

“Reports on the progress of the call 
are made to the calling party. During 
the congestion we are now having, the 
frequency of these reports has been 
modified somewhat in order to save 
operating and circuit time. At the com- 
pletion of the call the operator stamps 
the ticket, clears the circuit and sends 
the ticket to the rate desk for rating 
and filing. 

“If we are to have good toll operat- 
ing we must have well-trained toll op- 
erators. This phase of our work has 
been given a lot of study. The train- 
ing varies, of course, with the size of 
the office, but the fundamentals I am 
citing are the same no matter where a 
toll operator performs her work. Until 
recently when the increase of toll 
traffic forced us to use every available 
position for commercial traffic, we 
trained our operators right in the 
switchboard line up. We had certain 
jacks and interposition trunks in their 
normal position on the board for use 
in training. In this way an operator 
learned from the beginning to accom- 
modate herself to the working condi- 
tion in a comfortable way. Tickets are 
prepared in advance to illustrate the 
handling of various types of calls and 
situations. 

“In a large toll center it takes four 
weeks to train an operator on outward 
operating and two weeks on inward 
operating. Now this training is, of 
course, only a start and it is the duty 
of the supervisors to carry on the sub- 
sequent more finished development of 
operators until they become experi- 
enced. In fact, the training is never 
finished because we are constantly try- 
ing to improve our methods and pro- 
cedures. 

“Another important factor in toll 
operating and in any work, in fact, 
and one I cannot pass by in this dis- 
cussion, is the matter of employe rela- 
tions. There never was a time when 
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for elderly folk who cannot 


board, to help a person in need. 


ing seeking, ““My operator.” 


when I couldn’t find my glasses.” 
frequent. 


The telephone man took her to 


who staffed the switchboard. 


operators to munch. 





Person -to- Person 


A Gift for "My Operator” 


PERATORS, many times, are called upon to find telephone numbers 


placed their glasses. The gratitude of one old lady toward the sympathetic 
unknown friend who she came to call “My operator,” was told to the 
writer, who is sure this little tale will strike a sympathetic chord with all 
the nameless “angels in distress” who have found time, despite a busy 


An elderly woman, walking with a cane and leaning on the arm of 
another woman for support, timidly entered a telephone exchange build- 


“I have a present for her,” she confided to the telephone man who, 
noting her uncertainty, offered to guide her through the building. “It's 
a box of chocolates because she always looked up my number for me 


in amazement at the many operators, busy at their switchboard positions. 
“All those girls!” she exclaimed incredulously. 
The chief operator explained that this was a dial office and any one 
of a large number of girls might answer when a customer dials “O” for 
operator. The cheerful helper was a composite of all the capable women 


The old lady nodded in understanding and left the sweets for all the 


read very well or perhaps have mis- 


Those times, it appeared, were fairly 


the operating room where she gazed 








they were more important in our busi- 
ness. If our relations are good with 
our employes, if they get the right 
kind of sympathetic understanding and 
patient supervision, then the tone of 
the service is good. Employes should 
be treated as individuals because they 
have individual characteristics of tem- 
perament and ability; they should learn 
to work in a natural and comfortable 
way; they should know what is going 
on; you can’t expect them to have an 
intelligent interest in the business un- 
less they are informed about it; they 
should know the ideas of service and 
the company’s unique responsibility 
toward the community in protecting its 
economic security and physical safety.” 

In his closing remarks Mr. Parish 
stated: “We are all in the same boat 
in this problem of giving toll service. 
We have had similar problems before 
and licked them and we can lick this 
one, too. It’s a problem that challenges 
us to exercise all the ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness we have, but I am sure 
we will not only solve this problem, but 


GREATNESS 


within a few years, we will have toll 
service that will make our present serv- 
ice seem very old fashioned. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

(1) Are operators permitted to talk 
on calls for customers? A man came 
to our central office and said he was in 
a hurry to get his call through and the 
circuits were busy. He asked the oper- 
ator to talk on the call for him. 

(2) Is it 
sorry” when 
on local? 


necessary to say “I’m 
giving a busy report 

(3) If the calling party’s telephone 
does not answer when you are ready 
to pass a report on his long distance 
call, what entry should be made on the 
toll ticket? 


(4) How long can you hold the call- 
ing party’s line while you are trying 
to complete his long distance call? 

(5) Should rural codes be posted 
at rural positions? 

Answers to these traffic questions 
are presented on page 65. 


O beat up under loss, to fight the bitterness of defeat and the weakness of grief; to be a 


victor over anger; to smile when tears are close; to resist disease and evil men and base 
instincts; to hate hate and to love love; to go on when it would seem good to die; to seek ever 
the glory and the dream; to look up with unquenchable faith to something ever more about to 
be—these things any man can do, and so be great.”—Zane Grey. 
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GOVERNMENT 


TELEPHONE and TELEGRAPH 


OWNED 


EQUIPMENT 


@ wire and cable 
@ switchboards 
@ telephones 

@ miscellaneous 


SURPLUS 








@ tools 
@ cords 


Originally costing approximately one million 
dollars and located at Atlanta General 
Depot, Atlanta, Georgia 


Listings completely describing the material are now 
available at any War Assets Administration Regional 
Office. Ask for "WA Listing No. WAL-C9-51 Novem- 
ber 30, 1946" which contains detailed information 
about condition and how to obtain permission to 
inspect the material. This listing also contains forms 
which must be used for the submission of all orders 


on bids. 


The equipment and parts are unpackaged (although 
most cable is on reels), but will be packaged after 
sale, when necessary, for shipment. One complete 
telephone installation located at the Holston Ordi- 
nance Plant in Kingport, Tennessee, will be offered 
by bid sale. Bids received on this item after 10 a.m. 
December 20, will not be considered. 


All sales are subject to the standard condition of 
sales of the War Assets Administration and will be 
for cash, check, cashier's check or money order, unless 
credit terms have been arranged. 


This surplus property is announced concurrently at 
fixed prices (except the above-mentioned telephone 
installation) to all priority claimants and to com- 
mercial users. 15°, of this material has been reserved 
to fill orders received from Federal Agencies. After 
Federal Agencies and certified Veterans’ requirements 


have been filled, other orders received by December 
2\st, 1946, will be filled in the following sequence: 
R.F.C. for resale to small business, state and local 
governments and instrumentalities, certified non-profit 
organizations and commercial users. 

Veterans of World War Il should apply at their 
nearest WAA Certifying Office for certification; the 
case number and date shown on the certificate loca- 
tion of the Certifying Office must be stated in the 
Veteran's "offer-to-purchase." 





Unlimited orders are accepted. The right is 
reserved to reject any or all orders on bids. 
All orders on bids should be sent to War 
Assets Administration, attention — Aircraft 
Disposal Division, 699 Ponce de Leon Avenue, 
N.E., Atlanta, Georgia, telephone Cypress 
3611. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


Offices located at: Atlanta + Birmingham + Boston + Chor- 
lotte * Chicago * Cincinnati + Cleveland + Dallas + 











Denver 


* Helena + 
Little Rock * 


Nashville 
delphia + 


Antonio + 


Detroit 
Houston + 
Los Angeles 


Fort Douglas, Utah 


Fort Worth 


Richmond + 


Seattle + 








Jacksonville * Kansas City, Mo. * 

* Louisville + 

* New Orleans * New York * 
Portiand, Ore. * 
San Francisco * 


Minneapolis + 
Omaha «+ Phila- 
St. Louis * San 
Spokane’ + Tulsa 


868 
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VIRGINIA INDEPENDENTS HOLD 
12th Annual Convention 


By H. D. FARGO, JR. 


Roanoke to Richmond for the 12th 

annual convention of the Virginia 
Independent Telephone Association. Al- 
though not quite so well attended as 
usual, the meeting, held November 7 
and 8 at Hotel John Marshall, covered 
much interest subject material. 


T ive scene shifted this year from 


After a morning set aside for regis- 
tration and meeting old friends, the 
convention was addressed by Clyde S. 
Bailey, executive vice president of the 





Officers and directors of the Virginia independ 


Intertoll dialing, mobile radio-telephone service, carrier, public 

relations and rural service situation major subjects for discus- 

sion at meeting of Virginia Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation November 7 and 8 at Richmond. 


ests and you will lose, possibly forever, 
this opportunity which has potential 
earnings of substantial size, depending 
upon your region,” he said. 


A Hospitality Hour under the super- 


Seated, left to right: 





s lank A 2 obi, 
t Telep 


STANLEY A. OWENS, Manassas; A. E. REYNOLDS, Bristol, vice president; LLOYD C. PULLEY, JR., 
Warsaw, president; and W. J. HOLLOWAY, Smithfield, secretary-treasurer. Standing, left to right: 
K. E. SCHULER, Farmville; E. B. FITZGERALD, Gretna; DR. G. B. COCKE, Manassas, and W. C. 
DARROW, Tarboro, N. C. Directors not present when photograph was taken are F. A. Gould, 


Harrisonburg; F. G. La Prade, Martinsville; 


W. A. Pankey, Bluefield, W. Va. and W. W. 


Gibbs, IV, Staunton. 


USITA, following a luncheon and mes- 
sage of welcome by Horace H. Ed- 
wards, mayor of Richmond. 

Mr. Bailey summarized recent devel- 
opments in the nation’s capital having 
a bearing on the telephone business. He 
urged the full cooperation of the Vir- 
ginia association in supporting: (1) 
Legislation to eliminate strikes in the 
utility fields, and (2) a move to effect 
an early termination of the excise 
taxes on telephone service, which have 
been in effect during the war. The 
speaker also drew attention to the need 
for all Independent telephone compa- 
nies to be prepared to furnish radio- 
telephone service “when demanded in 
your area. If you are unprepared (or 
unwilling) to furnish such service, it 
surely will be provided by other inter- 
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vision of Col. L. D. Densmore and A. C. 
Stratton, chairmen, W. M. Aiken, 
W. S. Argabright, F. W. Dickerson, 
W. W. Gibbs, III, A. W. Schell, F. G. 
Switzer and D. B. White, concluded the 
first day’s program. 

The second day of the convention 
opened with an address by J. M. Bar- 
stow, Bell Telephone Laboratories, New 
York City, on “Carrier Telephone Sys- 
tems for Rural Service,” illustrated 
with stereopticon slides. The M-1 car- 
rier telephone system and its use in 
providing rural telephone service over 
power lines was explained in under- 
standable terms. Mr. Barstow described 
the modifications which are required in 
power lines such as chokes and cou- 
pling devices. There also was a display 
of the various equipment required to 
provide this type of service. 


“Mobile Radio-Telephone Service” 


was the subject chosen by John R. 
Moore, Washington, D. C., plant super- 
visor, The Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. He described the numerous 
services which now may be offered by 
mobile radio-telephone equipment and 
these were classified as follows: 





This group photographed at the Virginia meeting are, left to right, JACK HAVENS, Tarboro, N. C.i 
ELIZABETH DULL, Harrisonburg, assistant secretary-treasurer of the Virginia association, and 
ROBERT EDWARDS, Richmond. 
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“PLASTICON” 


INSULATION 


NOW Available on 
Telephone Wire! 


The many outstanding advantages of "PLASTICON" 
insulation, tailored for the job, provide better Tele- 
phone Wires with the following characteristics: 


1 small diameter 
2 light weight 

3 clean handling 
4 easy stripping 

5 long life 

6 flame-proof 

7 weather resistant 


8 fast colors 


Available for prompt shipment are: 


@ twisted pair and triplex duct wire (red, 
black and ivory } 


@ twisted pair and triplex inside telephone 
wire (ivory or brown) 


copperweld or bronze 
drop wire (parallel or twisted) 
flexible telephone cords 


multi-pair cable 


special . . . made to your specifications 


Write today for more information and sample. 


PLASTIC WIRE AND 
CABLE CORP. 


JEWETT CITY e 


CONNECTICUT 




















For 
CABLE SPLICING 


We Suggest 
DRIERITE DESICCANT 








DRIERITE DESICCANT absorbs water by 
Chemical Action and its performance is 
not limited to absorbing moisture "by 
physical means alone." 


DRIERITE DESICCANT maintains the ex- 
tremely dry condition corresponding to 
the dew-point of minus 110° F. This high 
drying efficiency cannot be obtained by 
a substance which absorbs moisture "by 
physical means alone.” 


DRIERITE DESICCANT absorbs and holds 
moisture notwithstanding temperature rise; 
physical absorbents release absorbed 
moisture if the temperature of the splice 
is raised. 


DRIERITE DESICCANT is the most effi- 
cient drying agent available for cable 
splicing; and is furnished to all users under 
our established price schedule. 


STANDARD PACKAGES 


1/8 Pint Can ( 50 grams) 48 per Carton 
1/2 Pint Can (200 grams) 12 per Carton 
1 Quart Can (800 grams) 12 per Carton 


W. A. HAMMOND 
DRIERITE COMPANY 


XENIA, OHIO 
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(1) Two-way, in which radio-tele- 
phone can call or be called by any tele- 
phone. 


(2) Where mobile telephones can 
call or be called from one specific tele- 
phone. 

(3) Signaling systems where vehi- 
cles may be reached by signal only, 
upon receipt of which the called party 
must go to the nearest telephone and 
call a designated number. 


The address on “Intertoll Dialing,” 
given by John Cevarich, general traffic 
engineer, The Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. of Virginia, Richmond, 
proved to be of great interest to every- 
one. Emphasis was laid on how this 
type of service not only speeded up 
calls but also increased revenue. Charts 
were used to explain the extent to 
which inter-toll dialing is being used in 
Virginia at the present time and how it 
eventually will be extended to a nation- 
wide network. 

“Public Relations — Meeting Service 
Criticisms” was discussed ably by W. C. 
Darrow, commercial manager, Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Virginia. 
The service problem has been aggra- 
vated since the end of the war, not only 
by a jump of about 35 per cent to 40 
per cent in toll business, but also by a 
turnover in operating forces that has 
reached 100 per cent in some instances. 
Added to this are the shortages of cen- 
tral office equipment, outside plant ma- 
terials, and telephone instruments. 

Mr. Darrow then threw the meeting 
open for a general conference under 
the following three heads: (1) What 
have we done and what can be done to 
improve the service in spite of short- 
ages of material and experienced per- 
sonnel? (2) What can now be done to 
extend service? (3) How may we ob- 
tain an understanding of our situa- 


NFTW Plans New Drive 
For Wage Increases 

Joseph A. Beirne, president of the 
National Federation of Telephone 
Workers, announced at the close of the 
federation’s national convention No- 
vember 16 at Denver, Colo., that the 
union would seek “substantial wage in- 
creases” on a national basis before 
next April 7, according to press re- 
leases. 

“Failing to reach an agreement on 
terms of contract changes in advance 
of their expiration, our member unions 
will take strike votes among their mem- 
bership, and if strike action is ap- 
proved, a nationwide walkout will begin 
at 6 a.m., on April 7, 1947, or at some 
later time decided by the policy com- 
mittee,” Mr. Beirne said in a formal 
statement. 

He said a seven-man committee with 
“authority to negotiate with represen- 
tatives of the entire industry or with 
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Group of southern Independents photographed prior to a session of the Virginia convention. 





Attending the Virginia convention were RODNEY 
M. COGGIN, Warsaw (left), and W. C. DAR- 
ROW, Tarboro, N. C. 


tion and a cooperative attitude on the 
part of those we serve? The open forum 
that followed proved very worthwhile. 
Mr. Darrow closed it with the state- 
ment, “Although we recognize fully 
that our service is below standard, we 
also know that the efforts now being 
put forth by the men and women of 
our companies are prodigious and effec- 


tive, and deserving of the highest 
praise.” 
“How the Telephone Industry is 


groups of employers” would carry out 
“nationally co-ordinated bargaining.” 
The 50-man policy committee has power 
to reach any settlement. 

“Items selected for national bargain- 
ing,” Mr. Beirne said, “include union 
shop, check-off of dues, and basic wage 
increases, the amount of which will de- 
pend on the wage-price relationship ex- 
isting next spring when our contracts 
expire.” 

In addition to its bargaining policy, 
the NFTW adopted a new constitution 
changing from the present federated 
structure to what a spokesman termed 
“a tightly knit national labor union” 
to be called the Communication Work- 
ers of America. 

Union members will hold a referen- 
dum on adoption of the new constitu- 
tion. This embodies clauses to include 
within the group’s jurisdiction tele- 
graph and radio workers, as well as 
telephone employes. 


Solving the Rural Telephone Problem” 
was the subject of an informal talk by 
Rodney M. Coggin, president, Tidewater 
Telephone Co. He reviewed the policy 
of the national association on this im- 
portant matter and explained how the 
Virginia Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation is cooperating in the over-all 
plan. 

The new officers elected are: Presi- 
dent, Lloyd C. Pulley, Jr., Warsaw; 
first vice president, A. E. Reynolds, 
Bristol; second vice president, Frank 
G. Switzer, Harrisonburg; secretary- 
treasurer, W. J. Holloway, Smithfield, 
and assistant secretary-treasurer, Eliz- 
abeth Dull, Harrisonburg. 

The board of directors for the fol- 
lowing year are as follows: 

Mr. Pulley, Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Hol- 
loway, K. E. Schuler, Farmville; E. B. 
Fitzgerald, Gretna; Stanley A. Owens, 
Manassas; F. A. Gould, Harrisonburg; 
F. G. LaPrade, Martinsville; Dr. 
George B. Cocke, Manassas; W. C. 
Darrow, Tarboro, N. C.; W. A. Pan- 
key, Bluefield, W. Va., and W. W. 
Gibbs IV, Staunton. 


Alabama Association Elects 
Officers, Names Directors 


R. S. Griffin, Dothan, Ala., was 
elected president of the Alabama Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association at the 
opening session of the association’s an- 
nual meeting in Montgomery on No- 
vember 18 along with these other of- 
ficers: 


M. M. Kennedy, Monroeville, first 
vice president; James N. Cox, Sr. 
Fayette, second vice president; J. E. 
Kirk, Scottsboro, third vice president, 
and Earl McDonald, Fayette, secretary- 
treasurer. The latter three were re- 
elected. 


Named to the board of directors were 
Minor Corman, Atmore; R. C. Corr, 
Oneonta; J. N. Cox, Jr., Fayette; C. E. 
Kirk, Dothan; R. S. Griffin, Dothan; 
J. M. Miller, Jr., Fruitdale; Ward H. 
Snook, Foley; H. W. Vaughan, Fay- 
ette, and W. T. Weaver, Collinsville. 
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FAHNESTOCK 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 


Type 3-A 
Arrester Relay 














SOLD BY 


WESTERN RAILROAD 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


2360 SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE 


CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


@ The No. 3-A Arrester Relay will be found 
invaluable where communication circuits are sub- 
ject to frequent and heavy induction from power 
circuits. Their efficiency under such conditions is 
attested to by their use for many years by the 
railroads and by telephone and telegraph com- 
panies. This relay will pull up within a cycle on 
currents of |-!/, amperes or more and will release 
when the current reduces to 0.4 ampere. 








quit CAPACITORS 
MAGNETO CONDENSERS 


$ 


POTTER 


The Ones You Can Depend Upon! 














For over 20 years telephone and electrical engineers 
have rated POTTER Capacitors and Condensers 
“tops” for consistently reliable performance under 
the most exacting requirements. Made by men with 
telephone experience in a plant where quality always 
comes before mass production. 


Phone, Wire or Write 








COMPANY 


a PQeren foneen 


1954 SHERIDAN ROAD, NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Preferred by leading manutacturers of electronic equipment 
y g Quip 
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THE 
IDEAL BATTERY CHARGER 


LOTRO| 





FOR ALL APPLICATIONS REQUIRING A 
DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF CONSTANT 
VOLTAGE DIRECT CURRENT 


FLOTROL DOES EVERY- 
Florgy THING WITH 3 SIMPLE ELE- 
MENTS AND NO MOVING 
OR EXPENDABLE PARTS 


= (ff... 


Compensates for variations in 
input voltage « Compensates 
for variation in loads * De- 
livers constant voltage to bat- 
tery © Is entirely automatic ¢ Is 
self-protecting on overloads ¢ 
Delivers constant trickle 
charge at all times ® Artificially 
cools rectifiers without mov- 
ing parts. 





The dual range FLOTROL chargers provide for operation on any 
one of five different input voltage ranges: 95-115V., 105-125V.., 
190-230 V., 200-240 V., and 210-250 V. 


Sold by Leading Distributors 





LORAIN, OHIO 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SUB-CYCLE 


THE LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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INFORM PUBLIC WHEN SERVICE 
Will Come, N.C. Group. Jold 


By H. D. FARGO, JR. 


GOOD attendance marked the 
— 15th anniversary of the North 

Carolina Independent Telephone 
Association’s convention held Novem- 
ber 11 and 12 at the Pine Needles 
Hotel, Southern Pines, N. C.—so good 
that two other hotels accommodated the 
overflow. 

President Ralph Van Trine gave a 
complete report on the activities of the 
association in regard to state matters 
and also in cooperation with the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion. He closed with the following state- 
ment: “Out of war and into peace 
came disillusionment, confusion and 
many problems not anticipated. Labor, 
materials and work equipment all are 
scarce, inadequate and inefficient. Un- 
filled orders, delayed toll calls and over- 
loaded equipment bring to the person- 
nel of our industry one of the most 
critical situations that we ever have 
been called upon to meet. That we will 
meet it successfully is not in doubt, but 
there are many gruelling months ahead 
with problems that will tax our strength 
and capabilities to the utmost. Tele- 
phone folks are stalwart and coura- 
geous and, with their sound judgment 
and cooperative spirit, order may 
emerge out of the present confusion 
sooner than many expect. Let us so 
work and pray.” 

The report of the secretary-treas- 
urer, presented by Luke W. Hill, Tar- 
boro, showed the association to be in a 
satisfactory position, both as regards 
membership and finances. 

John R. Porter, past president, intro- 
duced the new president of USITA, 
R. A. Lumpkin who delivered an excel- 
lent address in which he summarized 
the difficulties of meeting the current 
demand for telephone service, which in 
the Bell System alone, is reflected in 
two million held orders. 

“Whereas in a good prewar year the 
net new demand was in the order of 
one-half million, the new demand for 
main service is coming in at the un- 
precedented annual rate of 3% million 
over and above those which can be 
eared for by ‘disconnects’,” said the 
speaker. 
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North Carolina Independent Telephone Association holds 
15th annual convention at Southern Pines, N. C. Considers 
service problems and adopts a positive approach to them. 


In regard to the rural telephone situ- 
ation, Mr. Lumpkin pointed out that 
rather amazing progress has been made 
considering all factors: The ratio of 
farms with telephones to all farms in- 
creased from 25 per cent in 1940 to 
32 per cent in 1945, but in 1946 even 
greater strides were taken. The Bell 
System increased farm telephones by 
260,000 in the first nine months, more 
than twice the increase for all of 1945. 
Independent company figures show a 
gain of 100,000 for the year ended 
January 30, 1946. 

Referring to the recent agricultural 
census, the speaker stated: “Minneso- 
ta, with 181,550 occupied farms, is re- 
corded as having 103,176 with tele- 
phones while only 93,342 have electric- 
ity. In my home state of Illinois, over 
62 per cent of the occupied farms have 
telephones — 124,039 farms with tele- 
phones as compared to 120,177 with 
electricity. Supported by federal funds, 
the REA has been responsible for the 


electrification of many of the farms in 
these two states. But so far as we are 
able to determine, it has not required a 
single cent from the government’s bank 
account to provide rural telephone 
service in either of those states.” 

For the second consecutive year the 
convention was addressed by Dr. J. 0. 
Perrine, assistant vice president, Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. Those 
fortunate enough to have heard this 
able speaker know that he has the 
happy faculty of being able to discuss 
technical developments in readily un- 
derstandable terms. He demonstrated 
with apparatus and in simple language 
how microwaves can be reflected and 
also sent on a beam. Also demonstrated 
was a small oscillator capable of send- 
ing out 10,000 million waves per second. 
(Original radio-telephone transmission 
went up to only 12,000 waves.) Thus 
there are now many times as many 
keys or “tones” upon which to send 
voice transmission. “So the electro- 





Officers and directors of the North Carolina independent Teleph Association. STANDING (left to 

right): J. H. SNIDER, Southern Pines, vice president; E. C. HEINS, JR., Sanford, vice president: 

R. M. TUCKER, High Point; E. O. FREEMAN, Aberdeen; L. D. DENSMORE, Charlottesville, Vo.; 

J. E. BLADES, Elizabeth City; E. W. OLSCHNER, Tarboro, president; RALPH VAN TRINE, Durham; 

L. W. HILL, Tarboro, and FRED HILLS, Durham, secretary-treasurer. SEATED (left to right): R. S. 

DURANT, Marion; J. E. CLINE, Southern Pines; W. E. SPARGER, Mt. Airy, and W. C. HARRIS, JR., 
Lexington, vice president. 
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EVERYTHING YOU'VE WANTED | 





IN A POWERFUL 
RINGING CONVERTER 


Designed in accordance with 
sound engineering principles— 
Efficient under the severest op- 
erating conditions—Operates on 
AC and has no wearing parts. 
It's the greatest engineering ad- 
vance in ringing converters since 
the invention of the telephone. 




















Has Many 
Exclusive Features 


Requires NO Routine Maintenance—There are No 
Moving Parts—Nothing to Adjust—Cannot Inter- 
fere with Radio Reception—Economical and Quiet 
in Operation — Provides Ample Power — Field 
Tested and Fool-Proof — Will Deliver Years of 
Efficient, Low Cost Service. 


@ ALSO PULSATORS e 
Literature Mailed Upon Request 












LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


LORAIN, OHIO 





Here's help 
with your 

radio operator's 
examinations 














Nilson and Hornung's PRACTICAL RADIO 
COMMUNICATION 


This well-known instruction course and reference guide in 
tadio-station operation is designed to give you a working knowl- 
edge of radio operating principles and practice. In four parts— 
tadio principles, aviation radio, broadcasting, and marine radio— 
it covers the principles, radio equipment, and power apparatus 
for the three branches, including very-high and ultra-high fre- 
quencies and frequency modulation. Covers requirements of all 
classes of radio operator license exams. Flexible binding, 927 
pages, $6.00. 


Nilson and Hornung's RADIO OPERATING 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

This is a technical review book on radio communication for 
Prospective and experienced radio operators of all classes, espe- 
cially those about to take license examinations. It condenses in 
question and answer form theory, apparatus, circuits, operation, 
laws, regulations, etc.—all the information covered in the new 
form of government examinations. Pocket size, flexible, 400 
Pages, $3.00. 


ORDER THESE BOOKS FROM 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
608 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5. ILL. 
Telo. No. Wab. 2435 











Squeer's Method 
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pursued by this 


Organization 


vou 
specify 








what you want done! 
we 
stay on the job— 
‘till the battle’s won! 


We have the tools, the 
trucks, the men and the 


know-how—to serve you. 


GUSTAV HIRSCH 
ORGANIZATION 


310 West Broad St., Columbus 8, Ohio 
Main 6533 


Nationally and 
Internationally 
known 
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This foursome of the Independent teleph 


tives who attended the North Carolina convention 


includes (left to right): JOHN R. PORTER, Tarboro; R. A. LUMPKIN, Mattoon, Ill., USITA presi- 
dent; RALPH VAN TRINE, Durham, and C. S. BAILEY, Washington, D. C., USITA executive vice 
president. 


magnetic system has been given quite a 
licking,” concluded Dr. Perrine, “and 
most long distance messages are trans- 
mitted over other than the original 
key.” Several charts were used to show 
how the radio towers are placed at 
high points on the New York to Boston 
route. 

The second day of the convention 
opened with an informal talk by L. D. 
Densmore, vice president, Virginia 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Charlottes- 
ville. His topic was “Meeting Custo- 
mer Requirements,” and he suggested 
using the positive approach. Instead of 
telling an impatient public what can’t 
be done and why, the speaker urged 
that operating companies give persons 
on the held order list some idea of 
when service can be furnished. “Play 
down the talk about difficulties; play 
up the angle of when we can serve. 


Hear Acquisition of Washington 
Independent by Pacific T&T 


Negotiations aimed at acquisition of 
the Moab-Newman Lake Telephone Co., 
Newman Lake, by the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. were started Novem- 
ber 15 in San Francisco, Attorney Paul 
Graves, counsel for the Washington 
Independent Telephone Association, an- 
nounced. 

While the Moab-Newman Lake line 
has only 34 subscribers and is willing 
to be absorbed by the larger company, 
certain telephone regulations bar the 
annexation. The hearing was expected 
to produce a plan for the consolidation. 


Vv 


Telefonica Officials Quit 
In Row with Franco 


The president of Telefonica Nacional 
and all directors representing private 
interests in Madrid, Spain, have re- 
signed because of the government’s ban 
on the stockholders’ annual meeting 
called for December 7. 

The action was the climax to intense 
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Tell the public specifically what the fu- 
ture holds, what plans are underway, 
such as rebuilding rural lines in 1947, 
converting to machine switching in 
1948 and satisfying all unfilled orders.” 

The speaker declared that the No. 1 
job is to provide present customers 
with adequate service. In many cases 
the installation of additional telephones 
to an already overburdened central of- 
fice only would lead to an even more 
inferior service. Filling held orders 
should follow as speedily as possible. 
Mr. Densmore finished his earnest talk 
by urging frankness in explaining to 
subscribers why it costs more to fur- 
nish better service. 

Others to address the convention 
were Arthur Cundy, secretary, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Sanford, N. C., and 
Malcolm McDermott, Duke University 
Law School, Durham, N. C. The Tel- 


activity in which the new government 
approved a reconversion plan that was 
publicly advertised and then appar- 
ently abandoned. Trading in stocks in 
defiance of a government order was 
laid to banks and brokers. 

Telefonica is nominally a_ private 
concern in which the government has 
80 per cent of the stock. Stock got into 
private hands through allowing citizens 
to purchase at par three government 
shares for every four owned. It is un- 
derstood that Demetrio Carceller, for- 
mer minister of commerce, informed 
Generalissimo Franco that Finance 
Minister Joaquin Benjumea Burin had 
allowed private buyers to get stock at 
2,000 pesetas although it was quoted at 
about 6,000. 

Resigning banker directors insisted 
that the government send inspectors to 
their banks to investigate whether they 
had traded illegally. 

Observers see a battle between the 
greatest money interests here and the 
government’s largest nationalized en- 
terprise. It is regarded as big money’s 
defiance of Generalissimo Franco. 


DR. J. O. PERRINE, New York City, assistant 

vice president, American Telephone & Telegraph 

Co. (left), and J. L. RICHEY, Bell Telephone 

Laboratories, who conducted demonstration at 
the North Carolina convention. 


experts’ Hour was conducted by R. E. 


Kepler, Durham, and an able staff 
consisting of R. S. Durant, engineer, 
Marion; Harry Dewey, plant, Eliza- 


beth City; George Thompson, commer- 
cial, Southern Pines; J. K. Avent, traf- 
fic, Tarboro, and Fred Hills, account- 
ing, Durham. This was in the nature 
of a combination conference with ques- 
tions and answers. 

Directors elected for the ensuing year 
are: J. E. Blades, Elizabeth City; John 
Cline, Southern Pines; Mr. Densmore; 
Mr. Durant; E. O. Freeman, Aber- 
deen; E. C. Heins, Jr., Sanford; E. W. 
Olschner, Tarboro; R. M. Tucker, High 
Point, and Mr. Van Trine, Durham. 

The new officers are: President, Mr. 
Olschner; vice presidents, Mr. Heins, 
J. H. Snider, Southern Pines, and W. 
C. Harris, Lexington; secretary-treas- 
urer, Mr. Hills. 


Seek Hunter Who Shot 
AT&T Cables 

Authorities are seeking a man who 
peppered four American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. cables south of Spring- 
field, Ill., with 30 rifle bullets, disrupt- 
ing transmission’ service between 
Springfield and St. Louis and endan- 
gering cross-country communications 
to the west coast. 


Police Officers Ronald Pope and John 
Naufel said a farmer reported seeing 
a man November 13 lying on _ the 
ground methodically firing at the 
cables. Company officials offered a $100 
reward leading to his arrest and con- 
viction. 

Two of the damaged cables carry 
cross-country communications, includ- 
ing chain radio broadcasting, govern- 
ment service, news agency transmission 
and the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion national network. If one of the 
cables had been severed all such com- 
munications channeled throughout the 
west from Chicago would have been cut 
off, AT&T officials said. 
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LOW PRICED... 


Efficient, Saves Man-hours 


A complete workshop—ready on 
a minute's notice. Light weight and 
roomy with spacious side compart- 
ments for tools—repair parts, etc. 
All-steel welded construction, 
sturdy and dependable. Model 
163 for Y2 ton chassis. 





ENGINEERING CORP.  e<te o* 


2550 EAST 79th ST., CLEVELAND 4, OHIO Descriptive Bulletin TODAY! 


A WORKSHOP ON WHEELS 
All-Steel Light Duty Truck Body 


for Justallation aud Maintenance 


Parsons 
















Money Tolks nut own THe une 


WRITE FOR 
SPECIAL BULLETIN 


Do you know why the new Western Union Rubber 
Insulators are cutting down breakage costs so success- 
fully? And eliminating a lot of reinstallation expense, as 
well! It’s the best news on the wires today—and we can 
say so frankly because these 


WESTERN UNION 
Rubber INSULATORS 


were designed and proved by Western Union under 
“tough”’ conditions of coastal fog and humidity. Conti- 
nental collaborated in their creation by developing the 
precisely right rubber compound for insulator service. It’s 
too big a story to tell in any one advertisement, so we’ve 
issued a special folder-bulletin that will give you the 
facts. Just write for it now. 














CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS 
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Avatlable fon Immediate Delivery 
JONES CABLE STRIPPER 





For Removing Cleanly and Quickly 
LEAD ARMOR 
BASKET WEAVE ARMOR 
AND 
INSULATION OF VARIOUS KINDS FROM 
ELECTRIC WIRE AND CABLE 


¥g" to 13/44" Diameter 


FEATURES 


Nos. 

1. Handle Locks Tool to Cable. 

2. Screw Adiusts Tool to Various Cable Diameters. 

3. Wide Saddle Prevents Gouging. 

4. Reversible Knife for Longitudinal or Transverse Cuts. 

5. Blade-Depth Adjustment for Various Thicknesses of Armor. 


“THIS TOOL SHOULD BE IN EVERY SPLICER'S KIT" 


From "Cable Maintenance" By Daniel Seitz 
Telephony, December 8, 1945. 


$7.50 PER UNIT 
* * * * 


ORDER FROM YOUR TELEPHONE JOBBER 


CAPITAL SALES SERVICE 


General Distributors 
927—15th STREET, N.W. WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 

















Industry Considers Use 
Of U-2 Provisions 


With the discontinuance of the fed. 
eral government’s Order U-2 on De. 
cember 31 of this year (TEI PHONY, 
November 16, page 22), there is a 
growing concern within the telephone 
industry as to what policy should be 
followed by operating telephone com. 
panies in completing applications fo) 
telephone service where shortages of 
facilities exist. 


Order U-2 which was promulgated 
by the communications branch of the 
utilities division of the old War Pyo- 
duction Board and which was con- 
tinued by the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration (CPA) after the WPR 
was terminated, provides procedures for 
telephone companies to follow in de- 
termining which applications for servy- 
ice should be completed and for appeals 
to the CPA in behalf of applicants who 
claim that an exception to the order of 
precedence is warranted in their case 
because of undue hardship or essential- 
ity. 

With the shortage of equipment and 
manpower, the “held order” situation 
in the telephone industry will continue 
long after Order U-2 has been re- 
scinded and leaders in the industry 
consider it necessary that some proce- 
dure in setting up an order of prece- 
dence should be established by the 
industry, itself, until it is possible to 
catch up with the unprecedented de- 
mand for telephone service. 

There is a strong feeling in some 
quarters of the industry that the pro- 
visions of Order U-2 in regard to the 
order of precedence in handling appli- 
cations for service should, subject to 
such exceptions that might be dictated 
by local exigencies, be continued by the 
industry until normal conditions return. 
It also is thought that it would be well 
for telephone companies to continue the 
use of U-2 forms and procedures in 
handling requests for preference or ex- 
ceptions to the order of precedence, 
with appeals to be handled by com- 
mittees composed of managerial or su- 
pervisory personnel of operating com- 
panies. 

In view of the fact that in some 
states regulatory commissions may re- 
quire the filing of the order of preced- 
ence and the procedure for appeals in 
companies’ tariffs, it has been recom- 
mended that, where companies decide 
to continue the provisions of Orde! 
U-2, the matter be discussed with the 
commission as to their requirements. 
It is recognized that the filing of such 
procedures would give protection 
telephone companies against charges of 
undue discrimination which might be 
made under state laws or regulations 
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because of the departure from the pro- 
yisions of Order U-2 and the return to 
the old principle of “first come, first 


served.” 


It is felt that there is a definite ad- [ 
yantage to both the telephone industry | 


and the public in continuing the order 
of precedence provided for in Order 
U-2 as it can be defended as_ being 
reasonable and fair, since it was estab- 
lished and maintained jointly by the 
government and the telephone industry, 
and also that, by actual experience, 
those provisions have worked well both 
during and since the war. Whether or 
not telephone companies desire to con- 
tinue the Order U-2 provisions it would 
be well for them to consult the state 
regulatory commissions and keep the 
commissions advised of their plans and 
experience in handling applications for 
service after the expected termination 
of Order U-2 on January 1, 1947. 

Whatever policy is established in 
clearing waiting applications for tele- 
phone service, it is considered neces- 
sary that the public be informed of the 
policy. Employes of telephone com- 
panies also should have a thorough un- 
derstanding of the procedure to be fol- 
lowed so that the held application job 
will be administered fairly and impar- 
tially as in the past. 


Vv 


Executive Order Removes 

Wage and Salary Controls 
President Truman on November 9 

issued Executive Oreer 9801 which re- 

moved wage and _ salary controls 

adopted pursuant to the Stabilization 

Act of 1942. The order is as follows: 


All controls heretofore in effect sta- 
bilizing wages and salaries pursuant to 
the provisions of the Stabilization Act 
of 1942, as amended, including any Ex- 
ecutive Order or regulation issued 
thereunder, hereby are terminated; ex- 
cept that as to offenses committed, or 
rights or liabilities incurred, prior to 
the date hereof, the provisions to such 
Executive Orders and regulations shall 
be treated as still remaining in force 
for the purpose of sustaining any 
proper suit, action or prosecution with 
respect to any such right, liability or 


offense. 
Vv 


Walkie-Talkies Control 
Transit Traffic 

The Baltimore (Md.) Transit Co. 
put into effect November 14 a system 
of walkie-talkie radios, to be carried 
under the coats of its traffic inspectors, 
a8 an experiment in traffic control. 

Company officials, describing the ex- 
periment as the first of its kind by a 
major city’s transportation system, said 
that the new system will augment the 
fleet of two-way radio automobiles in 
use here for the last several weeks. 
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““DIVERTER * POLE CHARGERS 
PROLONG BATTERY LIFE” 





Recently, we asked a few of the long-time users* of E.P. Diverter- 
Pole Motor-Generators, ‘““What do you consider to be the effect of 
the ‘Diverter-Pole’ on Battery Life?” 


























USER ANSWER we ae 

A “It has prolonged the life of one battery 1932 
by at least five years.” 

B “If operated correctly, should give long 1931 
battery life.” 

C “Excellent—our present battery is 16 years 1929 
old and apparently in good condition.” 

D “We feel that the battery life is con- 1925 
siderably extended.” 

E “Our first control batteries lasted 14 1928 
years.” 

F “Good, if used as float charge.” 1926 

G “Greatly prolongs life.” 1928 

















For the most reliable, maintenance-free and efficient source of 
direct current, specify Diverter-Pole Motor-Generators. 





* Names on request X-7 
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COURTS and COMMISSIONS 








Arizona Service Hearing 
Continued to December 9 

Hearing on an order directing the 
Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to show cause why it should 
not ‘improve its service and facilities 
for customers in Arizona, was contin- 
ued November 18 by the Arizona Cor- 
poration Commission until December 9. 
(TELEPHONY, November 2, page 34.) 

The continuance was ordered follow- 
ing the presentation by the company 
of what commission members conceded 
to be a “very strong case” in its own 
behalf. However, the commission an- 
nounced that it desired fully to digest 
all the evidence presented by the com- 
pany before it arrived at a formal de- 
cision on the case. 

William P. Mahoney, Jr., assistant 
to John L. Sullivan, attorney general, 
also requested the continuance in order 
that his office, too, might have an op- 
portunity to study the testimony given 
by the company. 

The company’s response to the com- 
mission’s citation and order was de- 


signed to offer proof that the Mountain 
States company had made every effort, 
in the face of wartime and postwar 
shortages of materials and equipment 
and of an unprecedented demand for 
telephone facilities throughout the 
state, to improve and expand its facili- 
ties and service. It further was in- 
tended to show that Arizona is obtain- 
ing its fair share of new telephone 
equipment —a question which was 
brought up by the commission in con- 
nection with the citation. 

The response by Mr. Lawson was 
prefaced by a detailed review of the 
nationwide situation in regard to tele- 
phone service requirements and de- 
mands, and was concluded by an 
equally detailed analysis of the situa- 
tion pertaining specifically to Arizona. 

On September 1, 1945, it was pointed 
out, there were 31,302 telephones in 
service in Phoenix and there were on 
hand 5,599 “held applications,” making 
a total demand for telephone service of 
36,901 at that time. 


During the period since then, to and 





the way places. 


pre-boring for piling. 


sewer mains. 





Announcing 


the new heavy duty motor to operate our 
KM Drills the easy way 


The heavy duty motors have considerably more power; strong 
built, yet not too large to move or handle by hand in out of 


Designed for fast, easy work in mud, sand or clay, these 
heavy duty electric motors put down holes from 3" to 16" 
in diameter in an amazingly short time. 


Our equipment is not a one-purpose tool. 


Tools that are used for telephone and telegraph construction, 
power and REA lines, drilling for elevator shafts in buildings, 


Drill under streets, alleys, railroads for your gas, water or 


Our Patented KM Drills operated by air or electric motors. 
Generators furnished with our drills to meet your needs. 
Let us tell you more about these new motors. 

WRITE YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT TO 


KA-MO TOOLS Inc. 





2121 SOUTH TROY STREET 


Cuts digging time 50 to 75%; simplifies 
work in hard to reach places; drills at 
any angle under streets, alleys, rail- 
roads. 


including September, 1946, the number 
of orders for telephone stations ory 
“gross new demand” was 18.691, or 
50.7 per cent of the total demand at 
the beginning of the period. 


In Arizona as of September |, 1945, 
there were 77,460 telephones in service 
and 10,145 “held applications,” making 
a total demand of 87,605. The gross 
new demand since then, to and inelud- 
ing September, 1946, was 42,707 sta- 
tions, or 48.7 per cent of the original 
total demand. 

The net station gain in Arizona in 
1940—the last prewar year—Mr. Smith 
pointed out, was 3,970 stations, whereas 
the gain for 1946 is expected to reach 
about 18,000 stations, representing an 
increase of 450 per cent over the 1940 
station gain. The 1946 gain for Phoe- 
nix in 1946 is expected to reach 6,700 
stations. 

“The growth in out plant invest- 
ment,” the company’s report to the 
commission said, “is similar to that in 
telephones in service, except that, be- 
cause of necessary restrictions during 
the war, a considerable amount of con- 
struction had to be deferred, leaving us 
with the present necessity of investing 
large sums of additional capital to 
catch up with plant needs.” 


An increase in employes of from 703 
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He need more than know-how NOW 


The business of building utility bodies on 
an assembly line basis requires . . . facili- 
ties, machinery, engineering, and know- 
how. We have all of these . . . a big 3-story 
building with a new addition in the making, 
8 acres of space, a diversified assortment 
of versatile machine tools, heavy and light 
presses, precision welding machines, full 
complement of experienced body engi- 
neers, and more than 30-odd years of 
utility body building behind us. 


But we also require a steady flow of 
truck chassis with steel sheets and 
plates (in many gauges), castings, 


bars, angles, and many other ‘raw 
materials.’’ 


Since these materials come from outside 
suppliers, our delivery promises to you 
depend upon promises made to us by 
others. When they say — ‘another three 
or four weeks’’ — production bogs and 
our deliveries move back. 


Despite ring around the rosie, we are 
still delivering utility bodies... not in 
as greata quantity or as soon as we 
would like ... but delivering. 


COACH and BODY COMPANY 





9503 WOODLAND AVE., 


THE AMERICAN COACH AND BODY CO. OF CALIF 
SALES and ASSEMBLY | hice EQUIPMENT ENGINEERING CO.. 


OFFICES 350 MADISON AVE. 
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NEW YORK 17. N.Y 


CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


432 FIFTH ST.. 
SUMMIT & NORFOLK STS... 


OAKLAND 7, CALIF 
RICHMOND 11, VA 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BLDG 





DES MOINES 9. IOWA 





RURAL LINES 
CONSTRUCTION 
DEMANDS 











such as 





* Cross Arm Braces 


and 


es 


x Pole Steps 


and 





* Guy Clamps 


Pole Line Hardware 
and 
Construction Specialties 
Manufactured and Stocked 
For Your Convenience On 
The Pacific Coast By 


on December 31, 1940, to 1,946 on 
August 1 of this year, also was men- 
tioned. 


Plans for 1947 call for the addition 


| of 39 toll circuits in the state, as well 


as for new exchanges at Ashfork, Sul- 


| phur Springs Valley, Gila Bend and 


Payson. 


A large addition to the Phoenix ex- 
change, it was stated, now is in prog- 
ress and, Mr. Smith’s report added, 
“It is planned that this equipment will 
be in service by the last half of 1947. 

The war and postwar periods 
have been most difficult, but in spite of 
obstacles we feel that a fine job has 
been done in providing the best tele- 
phone service practicable under exist- 
ing conditions.” 

Mr. Smith reported that in the first 
nine months of 1946, the company has 
added 12,175 telephones in Arizona, one 
new exchange, 22 toll circuits, and has 
increased its plant investment in the 
amount of $1,545,000. 

He said while it is recognized that 
schedules as planned cannot be met 
with any assurance due to the uncer- 
tainty of delivery of both raw mate- 
rials and finished products, the com- 
pany plans to add in Arizona, between 
October 1 of this year and December 
31, 1947, 36,300 telephones and 45 new 
toll circuits and to increase its plant 
investment in the amount of $4,707,200. 


“We feel,” Mr. Smith told the com- 
mission, “that these accomplishments 
and proposals indicate our earnest de- 
sire and constant efforts to improve 
telephone service for customers in 
Arizona.” 


Vv 


Kentucky Towns Oppose Southern 
Bell's Rate Request 


The Office of Price Administration’s 
protest against proposed telephone rate 
increases in Kentucky probably will be 
continued despite plans to finish up 
OPA’s work by December 12, George H. 
Goodman, OPA district director, said 
November 10. (TELEPHONY, October 12, 
page 30.) 

OPA has joined the city of Louis- 


| ville in formal protest before the Ken- 


tucky Public Service Commission 


KORTICK 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 


OFFICE—PLANT—WAREHOUSE 
345 First St., San Francisco 5 
Telephone GArfield 8080 


Warehouse Stocks: Los Angeles, San Francisco 


Portland, Seattle, Honolulu, T. H. 
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| fore the commission 


against rate hikes sought by the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Fifteen other cities and two counties 
have entered informal protests with the 
commission, it was reported. 

City Law Director Gilbert Burnett 
said the city will keep its protest be- 
“whether OPA 
stays in or not.” 

He added that at the hearings, which 
were to be resumed in Frankfort No- 
vember 21, the city’s attorneys will 
continue cross-examination of telephone 





= 
NO MORE UTILITY 
CASES FOR OPA 

Special to TELEPHONY— Mo. 
bilization Director John R. Steel- 
man has instructed Paul Porter, 
OPA administrator, to authorize 
or permit no further intervention 
by OPA in utility rate cases. 

OPA at the time was engaged 
in only one rate case of import- 
ance. That was the petition by 
Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to increase intrastate 
rates in Kentucky. OPA Utilities 
Division Chief Lawrence Knappen 
had fixed appearance before the 
Kentucky Public Service Commis- 
sion in opposition to the increase. 
It was understood that Mr. Knap- 
pen would remain in the case as 
a special consultant for the city 
of Louisville, but not as an OPA 
official. 











company officials and introduce evi- 
dence on behalf of the city. 

Among the objections to the proposed 
rate increases in Kentucky was a joint 
petition filed by the town of Lawrence- 
burg and Anderson County which asked 
rate reductions by the Southern Bell 
company and stated that the company 
should be required to improve service. 
The petition blasted “antiquated” 
equipment, which it called “unfit to 
render good service.” It stated that the 
rates there were “exorbitant.” 

Charles A. Williams, Paducah, Ky., 
city manager, after hearing F. J. Tur- 
ner, Atlanta, Ga., vice president and 
treasurer of the Southern Bell com- 
pany in regard to his company’s earn- 
ings, asserted: “It impresses me that 
there may be some justification for an 
increase in rates, but the increase asked 
is way out of line with what the testi- 
mony indicated before the hearing.” 


Vv 


Illinois Bell to Seek 
Rate Increases 


Higher rates for telephone service 
will be sought by the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. before the end of the year, 
officials said November 18. The size of 
the increase was not disclosed, but it is 
expected to be between 15 and 20 per 
cent. 

The company now is completing 
studies upon which its petition to the 
Illinois Commerce Commission will be 
based, company officials said. 

This will be the first increase in 
service charges sought by the company 
for many years, when a rate increase 
was granted on its plea that higher 
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rates were necessary because of in- 
creased costs. The grounds on which 
the present plea will be based are 
simila! 

Preliminary studies indicate that 
company earnings next year will be the 
lowest in the 65 years the company has 
been operating, officials said. The rate 
of return on investment this year will 
amount to 2.95 per cent (exclusive of 
tax credits), as compared with 6.7 per 
cent in 1940, according to company 
figures. 

The telephone company said the de- 
cision to ask higher rates was decided 
upon, only because steadily rising costs 
have reached a point where the finan- 
cial soundness of the business is jeop- 
ardized. 

Although gross revenues, the number 
of telephones in use, and service traffic 
have been increasing for several years, 
net income after all charges, has been 
declining, officials said. Net income 
after charges for 1946 is expected to be 
$6,990,000. 

“This year’s earnings,” said the com- 
pany, “will equal the low of the worst 
depression year. Earnings next year 
will be the lowest in our history. Com- 
pared with 1940, income is up 65 per 
cent, but expenses are up 80 per cent. 
The greatest expense has occurred in 
wages, where our total payroll cost is 
up 126 per cent over 1940.” 


Vv 


Withdraws Request 
For Rate Increases 

The West Branch Bell Telephone Co. 
on November 12 received approval of 
the Pennsylvania Public Utility Com- 
mission of its request to withdraw a 
tariff schedule proposing a general in- 
crease in rates. 

The tariff schedule, designated as 
Supplement No. 2 to Tariff Pa.PUC 
No. 18, was issued to become effective 
August 1, 1946, but was suspended until 
February 1, 1947. 

The commission, prior to the tele- 
phone company’s request for cancella- 
tion of the schedule, which closed the 
record, had planned an inquiry and in- 
vestigation concerning the fairness, 
justness, reasonableness and lawful- 
ness of such a tariff schedule. 


Vv 


Asks Slash in Rates 
Of Douglas, Ga., Firm 
Preparatory to a hearing before the 
Georgia Public Service Commission in 
Atlanta, the Coffee County Chamber of 
Commerce formally had petitioned for 
a 331/3 per cent reduction in rates of 
the Douglas (Ga.) Telephone Co. 
The executive board feels that this 
rate cut will be commensurate with the 
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. . with Amertel 


Amertel offers the right combination of quali- 
ties to make it the outstanding choice of tele- 
phone men. They know they're “Off to a 
Good Start’’ when they select Amertel for 
their construction needs. 


Amertel wire is manufactured under strict su- 
pervision to assure utmost satisfaction and 
quality. Its extra strength makes longer spans 
possible . . . withstands heavier ice and wind 
loads with resultant savings in maintenance 
and construction costs. Special galvanizing 
process assures greater resistance to corrosion 


and long, trouble-free service on the job. 


Amertel wire is made in a wide variety of 


types for regular or long span construction. 
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1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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SPECIALTIES 


DRIVE RINGS 
V2", Sa" and 74" eye 


BRIDLE RINGS 


5", 1/4", 154" and 3" eye 


(Available with machine 
screw thread) 


HAMMER DRIVE 
ANCHORS 


Yq" to 31/." 


MULTI-SIZE SCREW 
ANCHORS 
For screws No. 6x34" 
to No. 24x134' 
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Conduit, Pipe and Cable 
Clamps and Straps 


Toggle Bolts 
Expansion Shields 
Hammer Drive Anchors 


Di-Forge Twist Drills 
and Holders 


Insulated Screw Eyes 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
1s 


CATALOG No. 145 
BUCKEYE 


TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 












COLUMBUS, OHIO 


services now being rendered by the 
company involved, members said. 

J. L. Kirk, owner of the Douglas 
Telephone Co., asked that the executive 
board reconsider its action, giving the 
company another 60 days in which to 
improve its services. 

This request was turned down when 
brought before the board at a called 
meeting. 

Date of the hearing before the com- 
mission has not been set, awaiting 
study of the Douglas plant by a com- 
mission engineer. 


Vv 


Lonsdale, Minn., Company 
Asks Higher Rates 

The petition of the Lonsdale ( Minn.) 
Telephone Co. for authority to change 
its schedule of monthly gross rates as 
follows will be heard December 16 be- 
fore the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission: 


Present Proposed 
Gross Gross 
Class of Service Rates Rates 
Individual line 
business ...... $3.00(a) $3.75(c) 
Individual line 
residence ..... 1.75 (a) 2.50 (c) 
Four-party line 
residence ...... 1.50 (a) 2.00 (c) 
Rural multi-party 
metallic ....... 2.00(b) 2.00 (d) 
Extension stations 
business ...... .75 Net 1.00 Net 
(a) A discount of 25 cents per 


month on local gross rates if paid on 
or before the 20th of the month. 


(b) A discount of 50 cents on gross 
rural rates if paid on or before the 
20th of the month. 


(c) Local rates to be billed monthly 
in advance with a discount of 25 cents 
per month if paid on or before the 25th 
day of the month in which service is 
rendered. 


(d) Rural rates to be billed quar- 
terly in advance with a discount of 75 
cents if paid on or before the 25th day 
of the first month of the quarter, 50 
cents if paid on or before the 25th day 
of the second month of the quarter, and 
25 cents if paid on or before the 25th 
day of the third month of the quarter 
for which service is billed. 


Temporary disconnections at one- 
half regular rate for any class of 


service. 
Vv 


Approves Rate Increase 
For Catawba, N. C., Company 
The North Carolina Utilities Com- 
mission on November 20 approved a 
rate increase for the Catawba (N. C.) 
Telephone Co., which was requested on 
the grounds that present rates were 
insufficient to meet rising operating 
costs and to permit the company to 
purchase additional equipment needed 
to handle new demands for service. 
The commission allowed increases of 
60 cents in the cost of private and 





Wherever COFFING HOISTS are in- 
stalled there is a noticeable saving in 
manhours and manpower. New uses 
are being found daily in all kinds of 
plants and industry—whether it’s 
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residential telephone service; 25 cents 
in the rate for two-party, business 
lines; 10 cents in the rate for two- 
party, residential lines; $1.50 in the 
rate charged users of its three sub- 
scriber-owned lines, and a $2.50 increase 
in the installation charge, upping the 
charge to $4.50. 

The company serves 76 
and 22 business users. 


Vv 


Radio-Telephone to Link 
New Mexico Ranch Area 
Construction permits for two tem- 
porary provisional radio-telephone sta- 
tions to serve an isolated ranch area in 
New Mexico were granted by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission No- 
vember 7 to Winfield Morton. 


The stations would link Santa Fe 
with Abiquiu, 50 miles distant and pro- 
vide service to the latter town which, 
with 700 population, now is without 
telephone contact. 

FM emission is to be used, with 250 
watts power, on 39.54 megacycles. 
Authorization is to extend for a period 
of a year, subject to revocation and to 
applicant endeavoring to obtain public 
service. 


residential 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal C ions Commission 


November 4: Granted American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. special permis- 
sion for continuing authority to make 
changes in filing procedures where re- 
visions are made in company’s toll rate 
and route guides. 

November 14: Granted New York 
Telephone Co. and New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co. authority to supplement 
existing facilities between New York, 
N. Y., and Newark, N. J., by construct- 
ing and operating two-voice frequency 
cables. Estimated cost, $442,000. 


Arizona Corporation Commission 

_ January 16, 1947: Hearing concern- 
ing service improvements made by 
Navajo-Apache Telephone System, Inc., 
Holbrook, as directed by the commis- 
sion. 





Kansas Corporation Commission 

December 2: Hearing on application 
of Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., 
Wakefield, for authority to make cer- 
tain rate changes at Broughton and 
Oak Hill. 

December 2: Hearing on application 
of Courtland (Kan.) Telephone Co. for 
authority to make certain rate changes. 

December 2: Hearing on application 
of Belpre (Kan.) Telephone Co. for 
authority to make certain rate changes 
at Belpre and Trousdale. 

December 2: Hearing on application 
of D. M. and Josephine M. Brasier, 
doing business as Americus (Kan.) 
Telephone Co., for authority to make 
certain changes in rates. 

December 9: Hearing on application 
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Adopted by HUBBARD AND 
COMPANY as its standard eye 
for use without thimbles. Recently 
developed by HUBBARD Engi- 
neers, the HUBEYE has met with 
universal approval from Standards 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


POTTING COMPOUNDS 
AND WAXES for wire, cable 
and junctions. 


© 
WAXES AND COMPOUNDS 


for switchboards, coils, trans- 
formers, condensers, and all 
types of electronic devices. 


Tell us your requirements 
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of Atchison County Mutual Telephone 
Co. for authority to make certain rate 
changes at Muscotah. 

December 9: Hearing on application 
of Western Light & Telephone Co., Inc., 
for certificate of convenience and au- 
thority to transact business in Kansas 
within corporate limits of Waldo. 

December 2: Hearing on application 
of Logan (Kan.) Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to make certain rate changes. 

December 9: Hearing on application 
of Auburn-Vidette Telephone Co., Au- 
burn, for permission to cease operating 
free service line between Auburn and 
Wakarusa. 

December 9: Hearing on application 
of Home Telephone Co., Randolph, for 
authority to make certain rate changes. 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 


December 6: Hearing on application 
of Danube (Minn.) Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates. 

December 9: Hearing on application 
of Vergas (Minn.) Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates and install 
dial service. 

December 10: Hearing on request of 
Twin Valley-Ulen Telephone Co., Twin 
Valley, for authority to increase rates. 

December 11: Hearing on application 
of Newfolden (Minn.) Central Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase 
rates. 

December 11: Hearing on application 
of Warren (Minn.) Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates. 

December 12: Hearing on application 
of Garden Valley Telephone Co., Ers- 
kine, for authority to increase rates 
at 18 exchanges in Minnesota. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 


January 29: Hearing on application 
of citizens of Stroud for order requir- 
ing Oklahoma Telephone Co. to render 
adequate service there. Continued from 
November 6. 

January 29: Hearing on application 
of Ed Jackson et al for adequate 
service on rural line of Southwestern 
States Telephone Co. out of Purcell. 
Continued from November 6. 

February 12: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Oklahoma Automatic Telephone 
Co. for more time to complete con- 
struction to restore telephone service 
out of Clarita. Continued from No- 
vember 7. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 


November 26: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Rib Lake (Wis.) Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase rates. 


Vv 


Apartment for Rent 


Sheriff-elect Erwin F. Date, Man- 
kato, Minn., said November 12 that 
since his election as Blue Earth County 
sheriff he has been kept busy answer- 
ing telephone calls. And, he said, not 
all of the callers were congratulating 
him on his election; most of them 
wanted to rent his apartment when he 
moves into the sheriff’s quarters in the 
county jail. 


Rocky Mountain Association 
For Independents Planned 


Plans for the organization of « Rocky 
Mountain Independent Telephone Aggo- 
ciation are being formulated by repre. 
sentatives of Independent teiephone 
companies in the states of A rizona, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming. 


Richmond R. Mann, owner of the 
Nunn (Colo.) Telephone Co., has taken 
the initial step in the organizational 
plans, and it is understood that he has 
sent letters to all Independent compa- 
nies in the above mentioned states, ex- 
plaining the need for an association 
through which the activities and in- 
terests of those companies can be co- 
ordinated, and asking that the com- 
panies inform him as to their interest 
in forming an association in the Rocky 
Mountain area. 

It is felt that there is a growing 
need for such an organization through 
which Independent companies in that 
section can meet occasionally to discuss 
their problems, to exchange ideas, and 
to be in a position to take unified action 
in protecting and furthering the wel- 
fare of the industry in that area. 


It is understood that a plan calling 
for a central organization to be known 
as the Rocky Mountain Independent 


DO “HELD ORDERS” 
HAVE YOU AT THE 
END OF YOUR ROPE? 


Advertisements that tact- 
fully explain the continued 
equipment shortage are a 
regular part of the Telephone 
| Advertising Institute service. 
| For full information on this 

low-cost, complete, planned 
advertising and public rela- 
tions program, telephone 
Central 6505 or write to: 








TELEPHONE 
ADVERTISING INSTITUTE 
326 WEST MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
Telephone CENtral 6505 
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Telephone Association, with subsidiary | 
divisions or chapters in each state, is | 
being discussed. The officers and board 
of directors of the central organization 
would be made up of representatives of 
the state units and the latter would 
have separate sets of officers and di- 
rectors who could direct the affairs of 
the state groups and conduct annual 
and district meetings in their respective 
states. 

In an interview with TELEPHONY, 
Mr. Mann expressed the hope that all 
Independents in the Rocky Mountain 
states will give him their opinion as 
to the need and possibility of organiz- 
ing such an association. 


Vv 
OBITUARIES 


Bric. GEN. JOHN B. FRANKS, chief 
quartermaster of the communications 
zone in the European Theater of Oper- 
ations during the war, died November 
14 at Walter Reed General Hospital, 
Washington. He was 56 years old. 

Born in Leavenworth, Kan., General 
Franks entered the Army in 1917 as a 
private after being graduated from the 
University of Michigan. A year later 
he was commissioned a second lieuten- 
ant and after service in France was 
assigned to the Quartermaster Corps. 
From 1930 to 1934 he was deputy chief 
quartermaster at West Point. Later he 
held an advisory post on the joint 
Army-Navy Munitions Board in Wash- 
ington. He received the Legion of Merit 


and Bronze Star medal for his services | 


in France and Germany during the re- 
cent war. 


He is survived by his widow and a 


stepson, Lieut. George E. Grimes. 
eee 
WILLIAM L. 


WALKER, 80, pioneer 


Nebraska telephone man, died Novem- | 


ber 17 at his home in Lincoln. Mr. 
Walker started his career in the tele- 
phone industry in the ’90s in Kearney, 
later was stationed at Omaha, and still 
later had been local manager at Seward 
and Harvard, Neb., and in Bonesteel, 
S. D. He retired in 1927. 

eee 


FLORENCE J. BULMAN, telephone op- 
erator and bookeeper for the Starbuck 
(Minn.) Telephone Co. for the past 35 
years, died recently in the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Hospital. 


WAVERLY WOMACK, manager of the 
De Queen (Ark.) Telephone Co. at 
Lockesburg, Horatio, Dierks and De 
Queen, died in a Little Rock hospital 
November 15. 

He is survived by his widow, his 
mother, two sisters, and a_ brother, 
Ernest of San Marcos, Tex. 
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why it’s good judgment to 
order telephone supplies 


All of the hundreds of telephone supplies 
that Graybar distributes are first-quality 
products of leading manufacturers. They 
are supplies that were designed for tele- 
phone service and that have proved excel- 
lent in telephone service. So you’re sure of 
dependable supplies via Graybar. 





Our offices and warehouses in more than 
ninety cities comprise an efficient, nation- 
wide distribution network, which makes 
the nation’s best telephone supplies avail- 
able to you from a single source near-by. So 
you're sure of the fastest possible deliveries, 
under today’s difficult conditions, via 
Graybar. 





Graybar has been closely associated with 
your industry since the very inception of 
the telephone. The Graybar Specialist near 
you understands telephone operations. His 
responsibilities are to see that you get the 
best items for your needs, to see that they 
arrive when and where you want them, 
and to see that they do the job the way 
you want it done. So you’re sure of really helpful service via Graybar. 

With these assurances, you know what you'll get when you order telephone 
supplies via Graybar. Graybar Electric Company. Executive Offices: Graybar 
Building, New York 17, N.Y. 4662 











REPRINT OF 
“ABC OF THE TELEPHONE” 
AVAILABLE 


A booklet of 84 pages 
first 21 


installments of Frank E. 


containing the 


Lee’s popular article on 
“ABC of the Telephone,” 
which have appeared in 
past issues of TELEPH- 
ONY, will be available 


to the telephone industry 





within a few days. 
The first 21 


ments covered the follow- 


install- 


ing subjects: Electrical 
circuits, transmitters, re- 
ceivers, induction coils, 
generators, ringers, re- 


lays, line protection, dials, 





AYE of he dephe og 


by hana Lust 


and station apparatus; 

general circuit lay- 
line mainte- 
nance; (4) fault locating 
to include maintenance 
correction methods) ; (5 
cross-talk elimination; 


6) cable construction 


and transmission devel- 
opments. 
The first 21 install- 


ments and future articles 
are designed for the be- 
a> <2 ginner and operating 


kimons telephone companies 


will want to order the 





reprint of the early in- 





automatic switching, 

principles of protection, drop wire installation. 
Mr. Lee resumed his articles in the November 

16 issue of TELEPHONY, discussing installa- 

tion of sub-station protectors. Future articles 


will cover: (1) Installation of instrument wire 


USE THESE COUPONS TO ORDER 


stallments and subscribe 
to TELEPHONY so that their plant men will 
be able to maintain a complete file of Mr. Lee’s 
series. All subscription orders may be back dated 
to Nov. 16 in order to include that issue and this 


number which includes Part X XIII of the series. 


REPRINTS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 





TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 

608 South Dearborn Street 

Chicago 5, Ill. 

Please send copies of the 84-page booklet—“ ABC 
of the Telephone,” by Frank E. Lee, at the following 
prices: Single copy, $1.50 each; 2 to 25 copies, $1.35 
each; 26 to 50 copies, $1.20 each; more than 50 copies, 
$1.05 each. 


NAME OF CO. 
ADDRESS. 

2 5 So 
ORDERED BY 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 

608 South Dearborn Street 

Chicago 5, Ill. 

Please enter subscriptions to TELEPHONY beginning 
with the November 16 issue at $3.00 per year: 
NAME 

COMPANY. 

ADDRESS & CITY 


NAME 
COMPANY- ae = 
ADDRESS & CITY = 


a 
COMPANY__ rane 
ADDRESS & CITY__— 
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E. R. Vaughan Made Union 
Telephone Company Official 

Announcement of the recent appoint- 
ment of E. R. Vaughan, formerly of 
South Haven, as vice president and 
assistant general manager of the Union 
Telephone Co. with headquarters at 
Owosso, Mich., was made November 1 
by Ben C. Schweitzer, president and 
general manager of the company. Mr. 
Vaughan already has taken up his new 
duties. 

Mr. Vaughan also is vice president 
of the Tri-County Telephone Co., South 
Haven, of which Mr. Schweitzer is 
president and general manager, and is 
president of the Michigan Independent 
Telephone Association, made up of 168 
Independent companies organized for 
the betterment of telephony in the 
state. 

After leaving the University of 
Michigan, where he studied engineer- 
ing, 16 years ago, Mr. Vaughan became 
associated with the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. in the traffic department and 
spent 142 years in the Grand Rapids 
district. Later he transferred to com- 
mercial sales, and was at Kalamazoo 
and Lansing. Still later he took a 
course in dial engineering in New 
York, and became associated with the 
Tri-County company as plant engineer 
with headquarters in South Haven. 

Subsequently he became purchasing 
agent and was in charge of mainte- 
nance, building and_ transportation 
equipment for this company. In 1940 
he was made general manager. 


Vv 


Rebuild Telephone System 
Rebuilding of the Wagoner, Okla., 
telephone system halted by the war will 
get under way immediately, according 
to R. E. Harris, Southwestern States 
Telephone Co. division manager. 


NEW SOLDERING GUN 


with adjustable tip 
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High heat pro- 

duced in loop type 

tip by induction prin- 
ciple gives speed and 
flexibility to soldering 
with the new gun type 
Speed Iron. Ideal for inter- 

mittent operation for telephone installation and mainten- 
ance work. 


TIP ADVANTAGES 


STAYS TINNED— 
NO BURNING 


Available at your telephone supply distributor or write 
direct tor descriptive bulletin. 


*® 15 Volt 60 Cycle 100 Watts 
Built-In Light Weight Transformer 


YOU SOLDER 
Intermittent Operation With Trigger Switch 


Can't Overheat or Burn Out 
Tip Heats And Cools Fast 
Impeoct Resisting Case 
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WORK AT Soldering Heat In 5 Seconds 
CLOSE QUARTERS 524 NORTHAMPTON ST. 


WELLER MFG. CO. - Easton, Pa. 














Answers to Traffic Questions 
on Page 44 

(1) Operators are not per- 
mitted to talk on calls for cus- 
tomers. 

(2) In passing a busy report 
the operator should say “The line 
is busy” using a regretful tone of 
voice. If the operator knows that 
the calling party has made sev- 
eral attempts to reach the called 
number, saying “I’m _ sorry” 
would be in order. 

(3) Enter “da (name of clg 
place) (time).” 

(4) Ten minutes. 

(5) Having this information 
posted is helpful, particularly in 
training operators. It should be 
posted. 
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LINEN LACING TWINE 


Once your employees 
have used Armature 
Brand Linen Lacing twine 
they will accept no sub- 
stitute. The Linen fibre 
insures lasting qualities 
and its added strength 
keeps costly breaks at a 
minimum. Manufactured 
in various sizes to meet 
your exacting require- 


EDERER, INC 


ments. 








EDERER, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


H. S. Clark & Son F. J. Fawcett Inc. Hayne-Surridge Co. H. H. Kemper Co. 


Chicago 6 Boston 11 St. Louis 3 Cincinnati 2 











Latest development in 
cable hangers 





@ Write Direct or to Your Dis- 
tributor for Sample and Prices. 














The Utilities Engineering 
Corporation of Washington, 
D. C., and Indianapolis, Indiana, 
represents telephone companies, 
contractors, and engineering 
companies in Washington, D. C. 


The Corporation has repre- 
sentatives who are in constant 
touch with all government de- | 
partments in Washington, in- 
cluding War Assets Admin- 
istration. It can locate any 
communication equipment and 
material which has been de- 
clared surplus, together with 
the price, location, specifications 
and the date it can be purchased. 


The plan of the Corporation 
is to charge a small annual re- 
tainer fee which will depend on 
the number of telephones your 
company operates. We will fur- 
nish weekly bulletins and copies 
of all declarations of surplus 
equipment and material. 


If you are interested, advise 
us at 1010—20th Street N.W., 
Washington, D. C., and we will 
forward details of the plan. No 
obligation on your part. 


In a later issue we will outline 
the complete services offered by 
the Engineering Corporation. 


UTILITIES ENGINEERING 
co 








L. C. Griffiths, President 
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Boutin Elected President 

Of Missouri Association 

The Missouri Telephone Asso- 
ciation held its annual convention 
November 18 and 19 in the Hotel 
Governor, Jefferson City. This is 
the first year the convention has 
been held outside of Kansas City 
for many years and because of 
the central location of Jefferson 
City, there was an increased at- 
tendance at this year’s meeting, 
with many more small companies 
represented. 

Officers elected were: President, 
C. W. Boutin, Cape Girardeau; 
first vice president, Ray Kauff- 
man, Lawson; second vice presi- 
dent, John C. Leader, Richmond 
Heights; third vice president, E. 
C. Ewer, Buffalo; fourth vice 
president, H. M. Harned, Hart- 
ville, and secretary-treasurer, R. 
W. Hedrick, Jefferson City. 

The following were elected to 
the executive committee: J. R. 
Carter, Perry; George A. Herne, 
Warrensburg; Carl L. Spaid, Kan- 
M. J. Stooker, Kansas 

City; J. M. Roberts, Gallatin; F. 
M. Browne, Kansas City, Kan.; 
C. A. Vedder, St. Louis; F. M. 
McHenry, Jefferson City, and C. 
W. Gottry, Columbia. 

The executive committee voted 
to hold the 1947 convention in 
Jefferson City during the third 
week in November. 

A full report of the Missouri 
convention will be published next 
week. 


sas City; 











Pacific T&T Names Powley 
Chairman, Sullivan President 
Directors of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. have announced that 
President N. R. Powley has been elected 
chairman, effective January 1, 1947. 
Mr. Powley will have served 12 years 
as president on January 1. Starting 
with the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. as an accounting clerk in 
Boston in 1908 at $50 per month, fol- 
lowing his graduation from Amherst 
College, he has come up through the 
ranks—joining the Pacific company’s 
organization in San Francisco in 1912 
—and at each successive step, he has 
held important positions such as rate 
engineer, commercial superintendent, 
general manager, vice president, first 
vice president and president. 
Following World War I, Mr. Powley 
was in Los Angeles and played a lead- 


| ing part in the development and re- 
| habilitation program of the Southern 
California Telephone Co., the principal | 


subsidiary of the Pacific company. He 


Test-O-Lite 


TESTS ANY VOLTAGE... 
100 to 550 Volts, A.C. or D.C. 
Safely, Swiftly, Surely 
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LOCATES TROUBLE -INSTANTLY 
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Life-time guorantee. 
List $1.50. Purchase 
thru electrical dealers. 
Pat. No. 1,778,883. 
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harmonic or coded 
bells. Dual purpose device 
which economically  im- 
proves both ringing and 
transmission on party lines. 
NO MOVING PARTS. Fully 
guaranteed. Can be in- 
stalled in a minute. 


L. S$. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 


200 Central Ave. Newark, N. J. 
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NOW IN STOCK 


AS THE RESULT OF INCREASED 
PRODUCTION WE ARE NOW ABLE 
TO SHIP 


IMMEDIATELY 


31 DC NICOPRESS TOOLS 
31 C NICOPRESS TOOLS 
17.2 NICOPRESS TOOLS | 


NICOPRESS SLEEVES |) 


ALL 
SIZES 


Distributed by | 
SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO. |) 


LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS | 
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went there as a division superintendent | 


and rose to the position of vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the com- 
pany. He returned to San Francisco as 
first vice president of the Pacific com- 
pany and its subsidiaries in 1928, be- 
president of the Pacific group 


coming 
in 1985 

Mark R. Sullivan, who will succeed 
Mr. Powley, is now president of the | 


Chesapeake & Potomac group of Bell 
System companies with headquarters 
at Washington, D. C. Mr. Sullivan is 
well krown throughout the Pacific 
Coast, most of his experience having 
been with the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. Like other Bell System of- 
ficials, he came up through the ranks. 
He entered the employ of the company 
as a traffic clerk in 1912, and like Mr. 
Powley, started at $50 per month. He 
advanced steadily over the years to the 
positions of general traffic manager for 
Northern California and Nevada in 
1928, vice president and general man- 
ager for Northern California and 
Nevada in 1934, vice president with 
company-wide responsibility in 1938 
and first vice president, which position 
he assumed in 1939. 

In 1941, Mr. Sullivan became vice 
president in charge of the department 
of operation and engineering of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
with headquarters at New York. This 
position he held throughout the war 
years and was responsible for the di- 
rection of many operating and engi- 
neering activities induced by the war. 
During this period he also served as a 
director on the board of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. In October, 1945, 
Mr. Sullivan became president of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac telephone com- 
panies. 
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Sale of Michigan Independent 
Assures Continued Service 

Sale of the Eastern Independent 
Telephone Co., Orleans, Mich., by Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur H. Barden to Mr. and 
Mrs. Wesley Hackett of Northville, as- 
suring continuation of service by a lo- 
cally owned and operated concern, was 
announced November 15. 

The Bardens, who had operated the 
company since 1923, had announced 
their intention to retire September 1. 
At the urgent request of patrons they 
agreed to remain until other arrange- 
ments for service could be made by a 
community group. 


Vv 


"Date Due" Cards Adopted 

The Saltillo (Miss.) Telephone Co. 
recently adopted the use of postal 
cards and a rubber stamp to notify 
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Use Coupon below 
-or write on your 
letterhead ! 


Now! Send for this Bulletin! 





@ Finds old cable, or pipe when records 
have been lost. 

@ Locates path of service pipe or cable 
to building. 

@ Locates position of water main in street 
or alley. 


shorts, crosses, grounds and wet spots 





PRICED 
Low 
Send cou- 
pon NOW 


for full 
descriptive data 
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See how you save time ~~ 
...Save money, 


with New Stewart 
CABLE TESTER & LOCATOR 


W. C. DILLON & CO., INC. street, Chicege, it 


gi t, Research Development since 1895 





Combined 


Tells exactly where cable or pipe is buried, and correct depth. 


@ CHECKS CABLE AT RIVER CROSSINGS. 

@ Determines if pipe is below frost after low- 
ering or grading street. 

@ Maintains absolute level. Withstands rough 
use and weather. Lamp circuit checks all 
connections after test setup. 


Combines all above advantages with the famous Stewart Cable tester for locating 


in sables above, below, anywhere. 
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LINEMEN’S BELT 


Web for STRENGTH 
Leather Lining 
for COMFORT 


A new Strauss Linemen’s safety 
belt, constructed of great “known 
strength” web and lined with 
smooth, comfortable leather is now 
being manufactured by the Safety 
Division of Portable Products Cor- 
poration. This new Strauss belt 
retains all of the outstanding quali- ° 


ties of diamond-stripe web while ‘ 
presenting the user with the addi- ° 
tional comfort and convenience of - 
having leather against his body. e 








Additional 
Features 


Oak tanned harness leather loop straps, riveted to 
floating web beit. 

Drop-forged special steel hardware attachments. 
Fully equipped with plier pocket, tape holder, and 
*““snap."’ 

All stitching done on a hot wax machine. 

Weight only three pounds—available in any size 


The Portable Safety Division manufactures a complete line 
of Strauss safety belts, hats, and caps for use in almost every 


type of industry. 


PORTABLE SA 


Write for full details. 


FETY Division 


PORTABLE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


484 BLVC OF THE ALLIES 


PITTSBURGH 19. PA 
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hung cerlly, Library 


subscribers of the due date of their 
bills for local service. These cards will 
not be used where toll charges are in- 


cluded in the bill, however, James 
Brady of that company stated. 
Vv 


J. F. Carroll, Former Indiana 
Bell Head, Receives Award 

James F. Carroll, who served as 
president of the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co. during the war years, recently was 
presented a Certificate of Appreciation 
by Maj. Gen. Harry C. Ingles, Chief 
Signal Officer of the United States 
Army, in a ceremony at the Telephone 
Building at Indianapolis. 

The certificate cited Mr. 
work in anticipating the 
tions requirements of the 
directing the expansion of telephone 
facilities. It mentioned specifically the 
provision for telephone switchboards 
and equipment at the Wabash River 
Ordnance Works in four days and for 
similar accomplishments at Camp At- 
terbury and Stout Field. 


Carroll’s 
communica- 
Army and 





dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 





Georgia Town Gets First 
Telephone Service in its History 

Telephones will be ringing at Sale 
City, Ga., for the first time in the his- 
tory of that small town tucked away in 
a corner of Mitchell County. The 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. is extending a line from Pelham, 
Ga., to Sale City. 

The movement came shortly after the 
town’s only railroad, the Flint River & 
Northeastern, was abandoned. Junking 
of the line failed to bring any protest. 
It had not operated a train in so many 
years none but the old-timers of the 
former great cotton center could recall 
when the “Hi Henry,” the name of the 
train, was the pride of the section. 











Cedar Poles 
MAC GILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidg., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


* * 
Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 


DOUGLAS FIR CROSSARMS 
CEDAR POLES 


R. G. HALEY & CO. 


SPITZER BLDG. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





POLES 











B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
— Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. 








E , a” 
TELEPHONE WIRES 


RUBBER—PLASTIC 


DROP—BRIDLE—INTERIOR 
DUCT—FIXTURE—TREE 
GROUND 


Our personnel is experienced in 
working to exacting specifications, 
utilizing advanced techniques and 
modern equipment. 


For prices and delivery direct in- 
quiries on your requirements to 


GENERAL INSULATED 
WIRE WORKS, INC. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 











ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., inc., 17 Battery Pi 
Creosoted Pine Poles 


Crossarms . . Conduit 
PLANTS AND OFFICES 
New Orleans, La. sareeen, Tenn. Boston, Mass. 
wi = se Ile, Miss. New York, N. Y, 
Norfolk, — nnah, Ga. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
yy Md. Chicago, 


MYC, 








— 





a, 


UNDERGROUND 
CONTRACTOR 


TILE CONDUIT WORK—MANHOLES 
BURIED CABLE TRENCH 


SEYMOUR CORLEY 
220 N. FRINK PEORIA 5, ILL. 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 











Recorders 


ECONOMICAL 
PERMANENT 
INSTANTANEOUS 
PLAY-BACK 


Fl | MGRAPH PAT'D 
ce 


Conferen 


UNINTERRUPTED 
ime (up to!2 hours) Conference 
&Te Recordings on Safety Film 
Models for Dictation “TALKIES” 
MILES REPRODUCER CO.inc. 612 BROADWAY.N.Y Dopt.T 





SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 


Engineer 


Consultation © Investigation 
Reports 


261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








INSPECTION SERVICE 


For poles, crossarms, and other timber prod- 
ucts. Preservative treatments of timber 
products. Analyses of wood preservatives. 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION COMPANY 


Main office and laboratories: Mobile, Ala 
Branch offices: 


New York, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., and Eugene Ore. 





FEET PER OHM CALCULATOR 


and its companion 


EQUIVALENT LENGTH CONVERSION CALCU- 
LATOR. Cuts testing time to less than half. 
instantaneous. No tables needed. $1.00 each 
or both for $1.50. H. F. Johnson, 527 Paris 
Ave., N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








WANTED TO BUY 


Used Inter-communicating phones: 
Dictograph, Selectophone, Automatic 
Electric, Graybar, Tele-talk, and 
other popular makes. Los Angeles 
Telephone Signal Company, 1282 W. 
2nd Street, Los Angeles 26, Cal. 











J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Consultants 
Plant—Engineering—Traffic 
Fundamental Plans 
Equipment Type Studies 
Valuations and Analyses 
for Rate Adjustments 
Original Cost 
Continuing Property Records 


231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Tel. State 9556 








—— 
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TELEPHONY 








